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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


“IF THERE IS ANOTHER WAGNERIAN SOPRANO AS GOOD IN THE WORLD TODAY, LONDON HAS NOT HEARD HER.” 
—LONDON DAILY MAIL 
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LONDON HEARS SOME UNUSUAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Alma Moodie Plays Brahms Concerto—Artur Schnabel the Hammerklavier Sonata—Richard Strauss Conducts “Himself” 


Lonpon.—Everybody was happy when Richard Strauss 
conducted the third of the British Broadcasting Company’s 
“National” concerts at the Albert Hall. The Broadcasting 
Company was happy, because it had secured a great foreigner 
to vindicate the importance of broadcasting against the 
indigenous dissenters; the great foreigner was happy because 
he was getting a nice big fee for doing so; the audience 
was happy because it got a look at the great foreigner for 
about sixty cents; and the critics were happy because they 
could slam the great foreigner with impunity. 

For with the curious weakness of great men for the 
weaker offspring of their brain, Strauss had chosen the 
Alpine Symphony—all but unknown to Eng- 
lish ‘thearers—as the piéce de résistance of 
the occasion. Also he did not abate in the 
slightest that well-known bored attitude and 
that economy of motion (and emotion) which 
are apt to mislead the innocent. 

So there was a great sharpening of pencils 
for the repetition of that widespread opinion 
that Strauss, like other composers, is one 
of the worst interpreters of his own works. 
Which didn’t alter the fact, perceptible by the 
simple device of shutting one’s eyes, that 
Strauss gave one of the most youthfully 
exuberant performances of Don Juan that 
we have ever heard. The uncanny suggestive- 
ness of Salome’s Dance, added as bait for 
the hoi-polloi, was effective even in the vast 
spaces of the Albert Hall. 

OrcueEstra’s PAssive RESISTANCE 

Things were less felicitous, it seems, at the 
second Philharmonic concert of the season, 
presided over by Bruno Walter. This 
“Royal” society is so poor that it cannot 
afford sufficient rehearsals and is therefore 
condemned to a career of unintentional crime 
against the long-suffering souls of departed 
composers. For instance, a Mozart concerto, 
played by so fine a pianist as Myra Hess, 
passed like a fitful shadow over the heads of 
the audience, because there was a mere grop- 
ing for each other’s intentions on the part of 
soloist and conductor. 

The lovely, ultra-romantic, youthful B flat 
symphony of Schumann, which Walter tried 
his utmost to resurrect from the deadly sloth 
of past perfunctory performances, was 
almost wrecked upon the passive resistance 
of the players. Only the suite from the Love — 
of the Three Oranges of Prokofieff—a_ _ 
cheeky but brilliant piece of persiflage—re- 
ceived the loving care which undefended 
classics have to do without. Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s overture to The Wreckers, too, lost 
none of its blatant effectiveness. 








A MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE 

The outstanding piece of interpretation of 
the season thus far, aside from Artur ~ 
Schnabel’s playing of the Hammerklavier = 
Sonata (of which presently), was the 
Brahms violin concerto played at a London = 
Symphony concert, also under Bruno Walter, 
with Alma Moodie as soloist. It was more 
than a concerto, it was a symphony; and 
the playing of the orchestra in this case had 
a full half share of the credit. It was magni- 
ficent. This Irish-Australian girl, of frail 
appearance and unassuming behavior, did & 
Brahms a service of love by saving a noble ~ 
work from the cavalier treatment of violin 
virtuosos. Every phrase stood out in plastic 
characterization or elevated lyrical continuity 
with never a mawkish touch. Even the 
Joachim cadenza was shown forth as a skein 
of musical phrases artfully intertwined. It was a solace 
after Kreisler’s charmingly nonchalant performance only a 
few days before, apparently unmindful of the ugly wooden- 
ness of accompanying instruments which, under Walter’s 
baton, proved that they were made of different stuff. 

A refreshingly naive, rompety Haydn Symphony in D 
major (No. 86) preceded the concerto and the Fourth 
Tschaikowsky (which we spared ourselves) followed it. 

Another recent symphony concert (Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra), at which Suggia and Sir Henry Wood ambled through 
the Schumann cello concerto with evident unanimity as 
to the futility of the proceeding, served to introduce a 
novelty, Sibelius’ sixth symphony, which is of the kind of 
charm best described as “elusive.” 

A Propuet Praisep at Home 

To round out the list of orchestral concerts we should 
include an account of the fourth “National” broadcast con- 
cert consisting of music by Sir Edward Elgar and conducted 
by that composer. The worst London fog, however, conspired 
with other compelling reasons to keep us nearer home, and 
we have to fall back upon the daily newspaper accounts. 
Luckily for us, these are all of the same lofty pitch of eulogy, 
so there can be no difficulty about the choice. No Beethoven 
or other prophet ever received such unanimous praise in his 
own country. This goes so far that one critic, in explaining 
the public’s coldness toward the symphonic poem, Falstaff, 
makes it clear that it is the subject and not the music that 
is to blame. “Had the choice,” he says, “fallen upon Sherlock 
Holmes or Bulldog Drummond the result might have been 
different. For, of course we must know something of the 
picture the composer had in mind to be able to measure the 
skill and felicity of the musical portrait, and to realize how 


seprinne 


the second series. 


masterly are the strokes with which the composer conjures 
up for us Falstaff, etc., etc.” Excellent reasoning! The 
better you know your man, the better you are equipped to 
appreciate his portrait. Which accounts for our admiration 
of Rembrandt and Velasquez. Only it does not account for 
the—no doubt misplaced—popularity of a work called Till 


Eulenspiegel, the hero of which is less known than Falstaff 
There was also a violin concerto played by Albert Sam- 
mons, Cockaigne overture and Caractacus excerpts. 
GERALD Cooper’s CONCERTS 
There is surely not a more praiseworthy undertaking in 
London today than the chamber music concerts organized 





DAVID MANNES, 


who is to conduct again in January and March two series of public 
concerts offered to New York by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


by Gerald Cooper, now in their third year. They are devoid 
of even the slightest suggestion of pandering to the lesser 
instincts of the public. As a program maker Mr. Cooper 
leads his audience, instead of following it, which is precisely 
what distinguishes an artistic enterprise from a commercial 
one. 

His plan this year comprises six evenings, devoted to 
Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, Purcell, Schubert and Mozart 
respectively. Both the one-composer-an-evening idea and the 
choice of the composers denote the man of superior taste. 
The choice of works, usually including those of more 
advanced or difficult appeal, is equally good. In the Brahms 
concert, for instance, we had the clarinet sonata, the clarinet 
trio (with cello), piano pieces, op. 118 and songs with viola 
obligato op. 91, sung by Dorothy Helmrich, one of the best 
of English concert contraltos, and about to be heard in 
America. And the Beethoven concert gave us two of the 
last sonatas of Beethoven—the opus 106 (Hammerklavier) 
and opus 110, played by Artur Schnabel. 

AUTHENTIC BEETHOVEN 

I make bold to assert that there is not in our generation 
a more powerful and authentic interpreter of Beethoven. 
For a great virtuoso (and Schnabel is that, in the highest 
sense of the term) to abjure the easier laurels and emolu- 
ments of virtuosodom in the service of one idea—the definite 
garnering within the province of his instrument, of the 
great classic heritage—wants either the inspired fanaticism 
of the apostle or the intellectual rapacity of the thinker 
intent upon the unlocking of life’s last mysteries. 

Schnabel has something of both; but above all he is the 
artist, impelled in all his explorations into the musical 
(physical) and metaphysical depths of Beethoven’s genius 





symphony 
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Rockefeller, Jr., contributes, as in the past, the first series, and other art patrons 


Mr. Mannes has conducted these concerts since they were first 
given eight years ago. This fall he received the rosette of Officier de I'Instruction 
Publique from France in recognition of his brilliant career as artist-educator. 





by his own swift-moving current of artistic emotions and 

intuitions. It is the expression of these impulses, checked 

up by the power of reason and historical fact, which we 

get in his readings of the great works—readings which are 
(Continued on page 21) 


BERLIN’S OPERATIC 
MILLENNIUM AT HAND 


Rival Opera Houses to Become Partners—State and 
Municipal Opera Houses to Collaborate a 
BerLin.—For nearly a year plans have been forming to 
unite Berlin’s three opera houses under one management 
Impossible as that may sound—for it involves combining 
the state and municipal organizations which 
wwe heretofore have been rivals—it now 
to be only a question of weeks before these 
plans will be definitely adopted. 

Under this new management there is to 
be close collaboration between the three 
theaters. Each, however, will keep its in 
dependence and its individuality, as ex 
pressed through its own director. Bruno 
Walter will become director of the Munici 
pal Theater; Ludwig Horth, present stag 
manager of the State Opera, will be its 
director because there are two equally 
prominent cosrdinated heads of the musical 
department, namely Leo Blech and Erich 
Kleiber; and Otto Klemperer is the new 
director of the Kroll Theater. 

These three directors will be united under 
a super-director, or “Intendant,” Heinz 
Tietjen, hitherto director of the Municipal 
Opera. Together they will be able to at 
range a more extensive repertory than has 
formerly been possible, and this repertory 
will be apportioned so as to achieve the 
greatest artistic advantages and to avoid 
awkward duplications. Subscription tickets 
will provide for performances in each of 
the houses, thus enabling the public to hear 
a greater variety of works without added 
expense. There will be a community ballet 
but the orchestras and choruses will remain 
individual. 

Another big advantage of this combine 
will be the possibility of engaging expensive 
artists collectively, each house undertaking 
a certain number of appearances. In fact, 
optimists are looking forward to a fast 
ne millennium in Berlin's operatic 
ife, 


seems 


Chaliapin Returns to the 
Metropolitan 


rhe great Chaliapin made his first appear 

ance of the season at the Metropolitan last 
Saturday afternoon in Don Quichotte, The 
brunt of the singing and acting for this 
amusing and dramatic opera of Massenet 
falls upon the shoulders of the 
baritone, in this case Chaliapin and Giuseppe 

* De Luca, both ef whom vital charac 
= terizations. The entrance of Chaliapin, who 
+ was mounted on horseback, followed by De 
Luca on the back of a mule, was the signal 
for a rousing welcome from the audience 
From then on, the dramatic force with which 
Chaliapin invested the role of the half 
crazy but idealistic Don Quichotte was 
superb. Whether in the love scenes, in mon 
ents of e stasy or utter dejection, when 

= mystified or when impassive, Chaliapin was 
the great artist. Every movement of his 

! body, every gesture, was vital, reminding on 
at times of the fine art of George Arliss 

The dignity and spirituality of his acting and singing of 


bass and 


Mave 


the Prayer in the scene with the pirates was one of the 
lights of the opera. Paolo Ananian was the bandit chief, 
ably assisted by Louis D’Angelo, James Wolfe and many 


others. 

Giuseppe De Luca was exceedingly well cast as Sancho 
the faithful companion of Don Quichotte. He injected just 
the proper amount of comedy into the role and also wa 
forceful in the simplicity of his adoration for his master 
There was some especially poignant acting with Chaliapin in 
the death scene. 

Marion Telva was in excellent voice and gave a convin 
ing delineation of the beautiful Dulcinea. Some of the 
smaller roles were capably handled by Grace Anthony, Min 
nie Egener, Max Altglass, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschig 
lian and Arnold Gabor. The fine work of the chorus and 
orchestra, with Hasselmans conducting, the colorful dancing 
of the ballet and the realistic scenic settings all contributed 
their share to the success of the opera as a whole 


No Monastery for Battistini 


VIENNA.—Mattia Battistini, celebrated veteran Italian bari 
tone now singing here emphatically denied in an interview all 
rumors that he intended to retire to a monastery shortly 
The truth is that he has donated the funds for the recon 
struction of the Collegio Spanuolo, a monastery at Trast 
evere, near Rome, and that out of gratitude the friars have 
reserved a room which is at Battistini’s command whenever 
he wishes to stay there for any length of time. The cele 
brated baritone states that he will not retire “until.the public 
wishes him to.” B. 
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By Arthur M. Abell 


Joachim had invited me to attend 
new Brahms string quartet in the 
on one of those rare occasions 
The four great artists read the 
first sight to the great delight 
“Eine 


prowess as sight readers. 
the first rehearsal of a 
presence of the composer, 
when he visited Berlin 
dithcult work right off at 
of Brahms himself who was vociferous in his praise, 
meisterhafte Leistung,” he called it. 

Joachim always gave eight chamber music soirees at the 
venerable Singakademie in Berlin each winter for decades, 
and so great was the public attendance that there was no 
sale of tickets at all at the box office the series were 
invariably sold out by subscription long in advance. A 
Joachim Quartet evening was always a great social as well 
as a great musical event and the cream of society was to 
be seen at these concerts. No other string quartet has ever 
had such a social and artistic vogue as the Joachim Quartet 
enjoyed during a period of thirty-eight years, and this great 
vogue was due chiefly to the great personality of the leader. 
As a general thing a string quartet as strong as its 
first violin, and in Joachim the musical world had for more 
than half a century a tower of strength. 

The great exception to this rule was the Bohemian Quartet 
of Prague. How well | remember the sensation this organi- 
zation created at its very first concert in Berlin, nearly thirty 
years ago. Their playing was wholly unlike that of the 
joachim Quartet. ‘Temperament was the keynote and their 
nuances were wonderful, I never heard such powerful 
crescendos. It was like a whirlwind. Oscar Nedbal, the 
viola player, a remarkable performer on his instrument and 
a very strong musical personality, dominated this organiza- 
tion, But Wihan, the cellist, for whom Dvorak composed 
his cello concerto, was also a very pronounced individuality. 
Hofmann, the first violin, was a very fine performer, but 
he was completely outshone by Nedbal and Wihan. 

The Bohemians made their first great hit in Berlin with 
Smetana’s quartet, Aus Meinem Leben, and Slavic music, 
particularly Dvorak, Smetana and Tschaikowsky always 
figured prominently on their programs. In the classics they 
never equalled the Joachim Quartet, but as the latter organi- 
zation played nothing but the classics the musical Berlin 
public welcomed the change and the Bohemians had for 
years an immense following in the German capital. The 
Bohemians played with great fire and abandon and with 
remarkable tonal balance and very strong rhythmic accents. 
They displayed an impetuosity that was irresistible. Not 
infrequently, however, there was a certain roughness in their 
playing, due to tone forcing, particularly on the part of 
Nedbal, who had a volcanic nature. The Bohemians toured 
Europe for years with great success, but after the defection 
of Nedbal the quartet never was the same. He ran away 
with the wife of Hofmann, the first violin, and established 
himself in Vienna as a conductor. 

That third great string ensemble, the Rosé Quartet of 
Vienna, chose a path between the other two, playing both 
the classics and the moderns equally well. Arnold Rosé, 
the leader, is a Roumanian by birth, but he has been closely 
identified with the musical life of the Austrian capital 
since the age of ten. In former years he was a remarkable 
virtuoso, combining in his style the French and German 
schools in their more salient features. When I first attended 
the Bayreuth festival in 1892 he was concertmaster and his 
virile tone and accents could be distinctly heard in that 
great orchestra of 125 picked musicians. His quartet never 
quite equalled in fame and drawing power the Joachim or 
the Bohemian -Quartets, but it was a very remarkable 
organization nevertheless, and their Berlin concerts were 
always looked upon as events of great importance. Rosé 
had a very worthy partner in the ceilist Buxbaum, and his 
second violin and viola, recruited from the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, were also superior ensemble performers. 

Since I had heard all three of these famous quartets play 
the Opus 74, I could not help comparing their renditions 
with that of the Elman Quartet in the same work. Of course 
nothing can efface the impression made by such a towering 
personality as Joachim. No violinist of our day possesses 
such a personality. But the achievement of Mischa Elman 
and his associates is undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
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features of our contemporaneous musical life. One must 
not forget Elman’s brilliant career as a virtuoso in this 
connection. He is still a young man, yet for more than two 
decades the great international concert halls have echoed 
to the magic of his bow. For a soloist of his caliber it is 
a remarkable attainment to play quartets as Elman does 
and to have trained his associates up to such a high pitch 
of perfection. In listening to their ensemble I was struck 
by the extraordinary finish, by the remarkable tonal balance, 
by the subtle lights and shades and their great wealth of 
nuances, and above all by the absolute purity of their intona- 
tion. This was particularly noteworthy in the Tschaikowsky 
quartet in E flat minor, for this is the worst possible of 
all keys for strings as far as intonation is concerned. True, 
Tschaikowsky does not stay long in the original key, but 
G flat major is nearly as bad, and it was a strange choice 
of keys on his part for a string quartet. Yet through this 
long and difficult work absolute fidelity to pitch was mani- 
fested. This must have necessitated a great amount of 
rehearsing. The Elman Ensemble bears the impress of his 
strong individuality. In this case the rule holds good, that 
a string quartet is as good as its first violin. Mischa Elman 
has the distinct advantage of being a great and successful 
virtuoso. His supreme command of his instrument stands 
him in good stead as a quartet player, but in Edwin Bach- 
mann, second violin, William Schubert, viola, and Horace 
Britt, cello, Elman has worthy associates. They are all young 
men and they play with the enthusiasm and exuberance of 
youth, as well as with great technical finish. I was much im- 
pressed by the homogeneity, by the sequence and continuity 
in dynamics and rhythmic precision. 

Elman has his own individual ideas and his great fame as 
an artist justifies this attitude toward the composers. His su- 
perior musicianship keeps him at all times within legitimate 
artistic bounds. Exquisite was their rendition of Haydn’s D 
minor quartet, in which Elman has arranged the bowings to 
suit himself. He even introduces the difficult Paganini bowing 
which consists of two notes slurred on the up-bow and one 
detached on the down-bow. When played with speed and 
a pronounced accent on the down stroke this is a very effec- 
tive bowing, and it is not at all out of place in Haydn 
although Paganini and Haydn seem far removed from one 
another. Joachim introduced the same bowing in two places 
in the first movement of the Beethoven violin concerto. The 
Elman Ensemble is unquestionably one of the great string 
quartets of the world today, and the sold-out houses testify 
to the. powerful appeal the organization has already made, 
although still in its infancy, to the general public. 


Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra Concert 

Wallingford Riegger made his first appearance as con- 
ductor of the Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra at a concert 
given in Little Theater Hall on December 6. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Riegger joined the faculty of the conserva- 
tory at the opening of the fall session. The program he 
arranged for this orchestra concert was an ambitious one, 
including the Beethoven overture to Coriolanus, air on G 
string by Bach, symphony in C minor by Mozart, and a 
piano solo by Liszt delightfully played by Edith Kimple. 
“The orchestra was not disappointing,” said the critic of 
the Ithaca Journal-News, “and neither was Mr. Riegger. 
There was a human air about the concert, instead of the 
mechanical faraway vastness which sometimes seeps itself 
into one unawares in concerts of far greater orchestras in 
much larger places. This was the type of orchestra that 
one would invite into the parlor at home—if the parlor would 
contain fifty players—and spend hours enjoying An 
orchestra made up largely of youthful students is rarely so 
convincing as this one. It seemed to have absorbed some 
thing of the substantiality of its director.” 


Bloch Wins Chonbier Music Prize 


Mrs. Charles Cooper, chairman of the contest committee 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, announces that 
the Carolyn Beebe New York Chamber Music Society 
$1,000 prize, given by C. C. Birchard, has been awarded to 
Ernest Bloch, a naturalized American citizen, now director 
of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. The judges 
were Albert Stoessel (chairman), Carl Engel, Frederick 
Jacobi, Howard Hanson and Emerson Whithorne. The 
work is scored for the full personnel of the society, viz.- 
piano, five strings and five wind. It is brilliant in character 
and bears the title Four Episodes, with the subtitles Humor- 
esque Macabre, Obsession, Calm and Chinese. The work 
will have its first performance either in Chicago, at the 
biennial of the National’ Federation of Music Clubs next 
April, or at the March 21 Sunday Salon at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, under the direction of Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist and founder of the New York Chamber Music 
Society. 


Bruce Benjamin Sings in Chicago 


Bruce Benjamin, tenor, gave a recital at the Goodman 
Theatre, Chicago, on November 29 and according to advices 
from the Windy City he scored a great success. The Herald 
and Examiner critic stated that “He displayed a suave and 
pleasant voice that has considerable power, a thorough com- 
prehension of the demands of style, diction of considerable 
clarity and other evidences of ripened art.” “His voice has 
both breadth and length as well as quality,” said the Tribune, 
“he has a vigorously intimate manner with songs; and 
he would seem to be ‘versed in the theory and practice of 
ancient tradition.” In commenting on the same recital, the 
Daily News noted that “He sang with youthful exuberance 
and with a fresh and light tonal quality which suited the 
songs exactly. There was a joy of singing clearly evident 
in his tone production also articulated the German 
text purely and distinctly.” The Evening Post critic paid 
him the tribute that it was “good, honest singing.” 


Rapee Joins Roxy Theater Staff 


S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) has completed his staff of con- 
ductors for the orchestra of one hundred and ten, which 
he will use in his new theater by adding to it Erno Rapee, 
who used to be his musical director at the Capitol Theater, 
and Frederick Stahlberg. Those already engaged are H. 
Maurice Jacquet and Charles Previn. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(From The Guide to Truth in Singing) 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Part V—(Concluding Article) 











{The present article terminates the series of Questions 
and Answers by Frantz Proschowsky. It treats with all 
sorts of things that students ask about—just as each of 
these informative articles treated with just the sort of 
questions which seem problems to beginners, and some- 
times even to advanced students. Perhaps the puzzle is 
accentuated by the many and various methods that are 
taught by some vocal teachers. Mr. Proschowsky ac- 
tually took these questions and his answers down in his 
own studio, so he knows that the questions, having been 
asked by his pupils, will be asked by others. It is good 
to have them answered by so well known an authority.— 
The Editor.] 


Question; You spoke of free tones; what do you think 
of freeing the tone through arm movement? 

Answer: In an analysis of singing, logically based upon 
nature’s way to sing, arm movements have no bearing upon 
it, but if the originator of this arm movement method fails 
to hear the actual cause of producing free tones and he has 
no better or more direct way to make them so than by 
moving the arms while singing, let us excuse the method 
as one rather harmless. How much better, more simple, 
more logical, more truthful it would be to tell the student 
why the tones are not free instead of leading him to believe 
that the arms must move to free the throat or the tone! 

Question: I had a teacher who had me stand with one foot 
on a big book and swing my other foot while singing, in 
order to free my tone. Could you say anything good about 
that? ; 

Answer: No, I am sorry, I cannot. I hear these things 
frequently. The best answer I know for such teachings 
is an old Italian proberb: “Even gods fight in vain with 
stupidity.” : 

Question: Do you train breathing ? : 

Answer: Not in the usual way of training breathing. 
Breathing takes care of its own problems according to 
nature. To make sure of understanding I have to repeat my- 
self. The human voice is mind manifested. Mind thinks, 
produces thoughts and ideas; these are expressed by words 
which are produced by exhaled breath being converted into 
sound through the action of the vocal cords and vocal tube; 
the vocal organs. These respond to the command of the 
mind subordinated but coordinating. Breathing, the all 
essential part of physical life, adjusts itself to perform what- 
ever the mind commands instinctively, automatically and with 
mathematical precision. Since this is true, tone is breath, 
breath is tone. Human voice is the mind expressed, and 
while the mind thinks and commands, inhaling goes on 
perfectly. Breathing for singing is the same as breathing 
for speaking, just as the instrument for both is the same. 
The amalgamation of breath and voice are by nature so 
closely allied that the greatest danger is at hand the moment 
we train breathing aside from the voice, particularly if it 
assumes any attitude related to gymnastics. ; 

Question: Then do you absolutely disregard breathing 
exercises ? 

Answer: I discourage them among pupils who have had 
such training regard breathing as an athletic training. My 
experience is that all singing based upon prefixed physical 
breath training can never be normal and natural, but I do 
not oppose breath-developing under the head of physical 
culture, and I use rhythmic breathing exercises for my 
students. 

Question: Why not train capacity? 

Answer: The vocal organs cannot perform freely if the 
breath capacity or intensity is being applied to singing. The 
vocal organs are so perfectly adjusted by nature that the 
least amount of wumnecessary physical pressure reflects 
detrimentally in the tone quality. It also- robs the voice 
of the ability to sing high tones with the same freedom and 
ease we find in the singing throughout the middle voice. 

Question: But what about breath control ? 


Answer; Breath control (if you wish to call it so) as it 
is being taught in various methods such as control by 
uttering hissing sounds etcetera, can never teach actual con- 
trol of breath because the principle of tone production is 
dependent on glottis or vocal cord action. This action is the 
only control or distributor of breath and can only be judged 
by hearing the tone-results. Holding any muscle or group 
of muscles mechanically trained will result in mechanical or 
artificial tone. Never forget that the moment singing is 
not controlled through bearing with the subordination of all 
muscular action it is not perfect. 

Question: I have heard you use the term “breath-form.” 
What do you mean? 

Answer: Breath-form is as natural as any physical attitude 
expressing an emotion. Your happy greeting to a long lost 
friend is expressed in a physical attitude very different from 
that used in fear. Fear, pain, courage, conviction, all are 
different. All these different physical attitudes of expression 
spoken of, from the standpoint of breathing, are breath- 
forms which adjust themselves perfectly if the student is 
not slave-bound to man-invented breathing methods, 

Question: Then you do not believe in any breathing 
methods ? 

Answer; The self-proved errors of the last thirty years 
which I can recall have brought to me so many wrecked 
voices because of mechanical, forced breathing, that I feel 
justified in stating that the training of breathing must 
absolutely coincide with nature's intentions and only an art 
of breathing subordinated to the demands of the mind can 
produce perfection. Prefixed breath training makes the 
singer slave to his breathing instead of his breathing an 
obedient slave to the demands of his mind. 

Question: Can you define or explain natural breathing 
for singing? 

Answer: Breathing is a natural function of life; con- 
sequently vocal breathing, if perfect, must be an outgrowth 
or rational development of this function. In singing we sus- 
tain the duration of tones or phrases; their volume or tone 
height more than in speaking, so that we naturally need a 
fuller breath than that used in ordinary conversation. As 
the mind expresses itself through words representing 
thoughts and emotions, the physical breathing must co- 
ordinate with the mind. Perfect coordination can never be 
possible when the chest, ribs, abdomen or diaphragm are 
being separately trained, nor when exhalation is being con- 
trolled by hissing sounds or mechanical devices con- 
tradictory to natural production of the human voice. Sensing 
the tone, which in amalgamation with our sense of hearing 
is the only control nature has given us upon which to develop 
our breathing. 

Question: How do you definitely systematize this natural 
way of breathing? 

Answer: The first step in correct natural breathing is the 
understanding of the fundamental principle of breathing. 
This starts with the process of inhaling through the nose and 
not through the mouth. This is not overlooked in nature’s 
plan for operating the physical organs; breath while inhaled 
through the nose is purified and charged with moisture which 
keeps the glottis or vocal cords clear and healthy. When 
we inhale through the nose, without closing the lips, the 
abdominal muscles lower automatically thus permitting the 
diaphragm to create a vacuum which draws the breath into 
the lungs. The new born child which breathes naturally 
through the nose with lips slightly apart and no noticeable 
chest movement illustrates this process. Upon this principle 
of breathing all natural breathing must be founded and 
systematized. The instinctive judgment of the mind regard- 
ing breathing for singing is as keen and exact as its instinctive 
judgment of the directions of our steps. The beginning of a 
vocal exercise is formed in our mind and we instinctively 
inhale. If we inhale through the nose, the correct physical 
coordination automatically takes place and the throat adjusts 
itself. The glottis closes and there is a short moment of 
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hesitation or signal to the mind that all is in readiness. 
If at this moment we release the articulation of the tone, 
word or exercise has been started. The repetition of this 
natural manifestation of the voice is the first step in train- 
ing or gaining conscious control of “nature’s way to sing” 
which of course includes breathing. As the duration of the 
exercise is increased the physical organs are being developed 
unconsciously but perfectly, without physical effort, and we 
find a most comfortable, deep, generous breath always in 
rhythmic readiness and always self supporting (tone 
balance). 

Question: Why do you emphasize breathing through the 
nose, not closing the mouth? 

Answer: First, because if the mouth is closed the abdomen 
lowers more readily and naturally. In breathing with lips 
tightly closed we often notice a heaving movement of the 
chest. We do find exceptions to this rule, however, for as 
we progress into actual singing of text there are many 
phrases where so little time is given us for breathing that 
it is best to take a short breath through the mouth. If the 
habit of nose breathing with slightly open lips has been 
formed it is easy to learn to breathe partly through the nose 
and partly through the mouth when we have reached the 
stage where it is permissible; but the constructive, funda- 
mental breath must be taken through the nose. 

Question: What do you mean by the constructive breath? 

Answer: When singing a song or exercise we inhale 
comfortably in rhythm in accordance with the introductory 
measures of the song. This is what | call the fundamental 
constructive breath. As we go on we breath only to replenish 
what breath we have used, or if given rests in the music 
we entirely repeat the first constructive breath of our song 
This may happen several times during a song or aria, but 
takes care of itself if one inhales naturally and in rhythm 
with the music, never neglecting deep, full, comfortable 
breathing, creating tone balance (support). 

Question: What do you mean by inhaling with the rhythm 
of the song ? 

Answer: Since singing, like all music, is strictly dependent 
on rhythm and is inhaled breath converted into song and 
rhythmically distributed as the musical composition demands, 
naturally the inhalation must take place in rhythm. This 
is something developed when one studies an exercise from 
the beginning in strict musical rhythm 

Question: But do you never directly train for capacity 
in breathing ? 

Answer: Never further than the increasing demands of 
conscious capacity of breath made by our exercises, and a 
few simple breathing exercises serving in making con 
tinuous nature’s way of breathing are quite enough. If 
we consider breathing from the standpoint of capacity and 
power we shall have to treat the thousands ef different 
moods demanded of the artist; this at the best can only 
be a mechanical way of breathing which never can measure 
or adjust the breath as accurately and as appropriately to 
the expression of the mind as if we treat it from the stand- 
point of nature’s intentions véhere breathing is in obedience 
to the mind instead of a prefixed attitude—more or less 
the same for whatever we want to sing 

Question: Then how would you explain breath control? 

Answer: Singing is to the ear as a painting to the eye 
The control of the breath through the tone is a most com 
plete process. Perfect tones use every little breath and 
register on our sense of hearing forming the amalgamation 
of hearing and feeling. Feeling registers adjustment 
judged through hearing and executed by both; consequently 
hearing the tone correctly is the control of the breath, 
for singing is breath converted into tone or sound 

Question: Then what is meant by support? 

Answer: Support is a term used often in singing; it 
refers to breathing. Personally I am not in favor of the 
use of the term, for it may lead to wrong concepts. If 
it refers to breathing I prefer the term balance, a distribu 
tion of minimum effort with maximum result. We fre 
quently hear the term “support” suggested when tones are 
breathy, or when the voice fails to register with acceptable 
volume. In the case of breathiness, the pressure of breath 
against the vocal cords would compel them to close, pro 
ducing a better tone, but if the direction or resonance is 
not perfectly guided the result would only be temporary 
and incomplete. A tone produced with balance of breath 
will descend and ascend without effort within all reasonable 
range on all vowels and in all tone volumes. Mechanically 
trained breath support creates pressure which then has to 
be resisted and thus, in the beginning, instead of being a 
help to growth in our art, it becomes the foundation for a 
system of forcing. 

“Question: Do you then mean to say that high tones do 
not require more effort than middle or low tones? 

(Continued on page 10) 








STAGE SETTINGS USED IN THE DRESDEN PREMIERE OF HINDEMITH’S OPERA, CARDILLAC 


(Left) Cardillac’s Workshop, and (right) Closing Scene. 


Settings designed by Raffaelo Busoni, son of the late Ferruccio Busoni, 





DETROIT, MICH. 


The fifth pair of subscription concerts of 
Symph my Orchestra, given at Orchestra Hall, 
November 25 and 26 provided an interesting program. -The 
tral numbers were three—the Jubel overture by Weber, 
ncerto Grosso in D minor for strings by Handel, and 
New England Symphony in B flat minor, op, 33, by 
Iman Kelley The orchestra played with dash 
conducted through the various compositions under 
authoritative guidance of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
Handel number was particularly lovely, and Mr. Schol- 
Kolodkin and Mr. Miquelle played the solo parts so 

that they had a round of applause for them 

| he New England Symphony, new to Detroit, was 
il received and the composer was recalled several times at 
close. Dr. and Mrs. Kelle listened to the concert from 
lito Schipa was the soloist, singing 
Aubade from Le d’Ys, Lalo, and Elle Ne Croyait Pas, 
m Mignon, for his first group with orchestral accom 
paniment, and Una Furtiva Lagrima from Elisir d’Amore, 
d Reve from Manon, with piano accompaniment, for his 
d. His voice was of beautiful timbre and he sang 
vusly throughout the evening, having many recalls and 
numbers to his scheduled program. His num 

s closed the concert and the audience refused to leave 
until he had There are few singers who 
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sung twice more 
1 unalloyed pleasure 

Sunday “Pop” concert of the orchestra at Orches 
tra Hall, November 14, Victor Kolar presented as the orches 
tral numbers the overture to Rosamunde, Schubert; a suite 
hy Massenet; The Spinning Wheel of Omphale, Saint-Saens, 
and Rhapsodic Dance, Bamboula, Coleridge-Taylor. Sylvia 
Lent charming young violinist, was the soloist and acquitted 
herself in her numbers, Andante and Finale from 
the violin concerto of sisendelssohn; 25, Chaus 


Pot me, op 25, 
on, and The Lark Ascending, Vaughan Williams, She was 
heartily acclaimed 


For the 
ist, was the soloist 


For the 


admirably 


concert of November 21, Nadia Reisenberg, pian 
, playing Paderewski’s Polish Fantasy. She 
has a delightful stage and displayed a facile technic 
and excellent interpretation, whetting the appetite for her 
recital which she gives here later in the season. The orches 
tral were four movements from Impressions of 
Italy, Charpentier, with viola and cello obligatos beautifully 
played by H. Kolodkin and Georges Miquelle; the Fairy 
Doll, Bayer; Etude Canrice and Danze Piemontese, op. 31, 
No. 1, Siningaglia: and Introduction to Act ITI, Lohengrin. 
For the concert of November 28, Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 
the conductor choosing a program entirely orchestral, made 
up from numbers which have been given on former subscrip- 
tion concert programs. It consisted of Lenore Overture, 
No. 3, op. 72, Beethoven; Intermezzi, Goldoniani, op. 127. 
Viviane, Chausson; Nuages and Fetes, Debussy, and 
the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. An audience some- 
what, larger than the usual one foregathered and seemed 
eminently satisfied. These afternoon concerts are being 
broadcast through the courtesy of the Union Trust 
The orchestra left on November 29 for a two weeks’ 
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cert tour, returning in time for the subscription concerts of 
December 9 and 10, 

Something different in a concert seems the best way to 
describe the first of the Masonic Auditorium Subscription 
Concerts «iven at the new Masonic Temple under the direc- 
tion of Grace Denton. The attractions were the Tivica Or 
chestra of Mexico and Lucrezia Bori, soprano. Under the 
leader, Jose Briseno the orchestra, consisting of the familiar 
strings of the orchestra with the addition of many unfami 
liar instruments, resembling guitars, mandolins and magnified 
xylophones, acquitted itself admirably in the numbers in 
which it suffered no comparison with a symphony orchestra 
The orchestra was loudly applauded by its compatriots of 
whom there were many in the audience. In fact their en- 
thusiasm lengthened the program interminably. Lucrezia 
Bori was in splendid voice and as usual presented a most 
charming arvearance. She appeared twice on the program 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang for an overflowing house 
at Arcadia as one of the Central-Philharmonic series. She 
was in good voice and happy mood and sang her numbers 
with the interpretative ability that has marked her career. 

Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, gave a recital of De 
bussy and Chopin in the Fountain Room of the Masonic 
Temple under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. He 
played a group of twelve Debussy Preludes prefacing each 
with a few explanatory words. The Chopin Sonata in B 
flat minor followed. These were played on a modern grand 
piano while his third group, consisting of two preludes, a 
mazurka, a nocturne and a waltz of Chopin, were played on 
Chopin's own piano. They were given without pause. Ex 
cellent technic, expert pedaling and poetic feeling all helped 
Mr. Dumesnil in presenting his program. He generously 
gave encores after each group. The Chopin piano remained 
on exhibition in a downtown piano store for the remainder of 
the week. 

Feodor Chaliapin and Company presented The Barber of 
Seville before a large and distinguished audience at the 
Masonic Temple. This was the second of Grace Denton’s 
series. An excellent company, with Chaliapin as the out- 
standing figure, gave this delightful comedy of Rossini in a 
most satisfactory manner, both vocally and histrionically. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave a week of grand 
opera at Orchestra Hall, presenting Rigoletto, La Boheme, 
ae La Traviata, Tales of Hoffman, La Forza del Destino, 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Faust and I! Trovatore. 
Soloists of merit, a fine chorus and excellent ballet and an 
adequate orchestra gave satisfactory entertainment through- 
out the week. 

December 3, at Orchestra Hall, Mikhail Mordkin and his 
ballet gave the first of four performances scheduled for De- 
troit under the auspices of the Central-Philharmonic Concert 
Company. A fine house greeted him, showing that Detroit 
has remembered his fine work as a dancer when he appeared 
here with Pavlova. Costumes and lighting effects together 
with the graceful fleet-footed dancers served to delight the 
eye while the ear was pleased with the musical background 
provided by the orchestra. 

At the Masonic Temple, Grace Denton presented Mary 
Garden as the third attraction in her course. It was a 
characteristic recital. She had the assistance of Paulo 
Gruppe, an excellent cellist, and Hector Dansereay, accom- 
panist. Both Miss Garden and Mr. Gruppe granted encores. 

The officers of the Tuesday Musicale gave a luncheon at 
the Detroit Athletic Club for Dr. and Mrs, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, one of the vice-presidents of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. Harry 
Bacher, president of the Michigan Federation, were present 

Guy C, Filkins, organist of the Central Methodist Church, 
has been one of two Michigan organists chosen by the Skin- 
ner Organ Company to broadcast a recital. He is listed for 
February 4 and will give a Wagnerian program. 

M. S. 


Son of Gray-Lhevinne in Concert 
On November 26, Mrs. Charles Stewart Ayres presented 
the baby pianist, Laddie Gray, in a recital program at 


Adelphian Club, Alameda, Cal. As president of the Pacific 
Musical Club, Mrs. Ayres first presented this remarkable 
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little son of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne in the big ballroom of the 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, and later in the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco. On November 22 Laddie 
played at Sorosis Hall, San Francisco, sponsored by Lincoln 
Batcheldor. On December 23, Laddie will again be presented 
by the Pacific Musical Society in the ballroom of the Fair- 
mount Hotel at which time he will give a program of larger 
compositions by Mozart, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky. 
Laddie has added a Chopin polonaise to his repertory this 
month. 


Plans for M. T. N. A. Semi-Centennial 


President Harold L. Butler, of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, has completed the program for the 
association's semi-centennial meeting, to be held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on December 28, 29, and 30. The committee 
in charge of the Rochester meeting, of which Arthur See 
is chairman, has also finished its work of preparation for 
the coming convention which is expected to be one of the 
largest ever held by the association in the fifty years of its 
activity. The list of speakers includes many of the country’s 
prominent musicians. The musical events planned for the 
convention will be heard in Kilbourn Hall of the Eastman 
School of Music and include a performance of Cadman’s 
Cantata Opera, The Sunset Trail, by the Rochester Opera 
company, and a concert of American compositions played 
hy the Rochester Little Symphony, both performances con- 
ducted by Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School. 
The official program follows: 


Alex- 
and 


addresses by 


Mrs, 


Herbert Witherspoon, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Harold L. 
and 


December 28 (morning): 
ander Russell, Kenneth Bradley, 
Frank Damrosch 

December 28 
Butler, Karleton 
Viadimir Rosing; 


(afternoon): Voice Conference led by 
Hackett, William S. Brady, Oscar Saenger 
piano conference led by William Benbow, Mrs. 
Crosby Adams, Leroy B. Campbell, Walter Spry and Alberto Jonas. 

December 28 (evening): 8.Q0, performance of the one-act opera, 
The Sunset Trail, by Charles W. Cadman, by The Rochester Opera 
Company, with Howard Beaee, conductor, and Vladimir Rosing pro 
ducer; 9.00, reception to M, T. N. A. members by the Eastman School 


of Music. 

December 29 (morning): addresses by C. M. Tremaine, Hollis 
pass, Eugene Goossens, A. J. Gantvoort, Oscar J. Fox and H. J. 
ross. 

December 29 (afternoon): 2.30, Semi-Centennial Celebration Pro- 
gram, Peter C. Lutkin, chairman; Anniversary Address, Waldo S. 
Pratt; Salient Changes in Music Teaching in the Last Fifty Years, 
by Kate Chittenden, Harold L. Butler, Adolf Weidig, Earl V. Moore, 
George C. Gow and Roy D. Welch; The Present Status of Music as 
a Popular Force or Interest, James Francis Cooke; 6.30, Reunion 
Banguet at the Sagamore Hotel, the speakers being Rush Rhees, 
president of Rochester University, and various members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

December 30 
William Breach, 


9.30, Public School 
Birge, Karl W. Gherkens; 11.00, Business 
Meeting, Reports of Committees: Henry D. Tovey, Peter Dykema, 
William Shs doy J. Lawrence Erb, Palmer Christian, H. D. LeBaron. 
Election of Officers and other business. 

December 30 (afternoon): 2.30, American Music Conference, 
Peter Dykema, ears V. Stearns; Milestones in the Development of 
Composition in America, F, Jacobi; The Critic and the Composer, 
Felix Borowski; Characteristic Tendencies in Representative American 
Composers of Today, Howard Hanson. 

December 30 (evening): 6.00, Phi Mu Alpha fraternity banquet; 
8.15. Program of new American compositions, Kilbourn Hall, Rech- 
ester Little Symphony, Howard Hanson, conductor. 


(mor ning) : Music Conference, 


Edward B. 


es 


Josef Lhevinne’s Success Abroad 


The continuous success of Josef Lhevinne in Europe, 
where he is now making an extensive concert tour and re- 
garding which numerous cables have been received b- his 
managers, Evans & Salter, recently brought the following 
dispatch from the local manager in Buda-Pesth: “Lhevinne 
with Buda-Pesth Philharmonic Orchestra and two recitals 
enormous success. Sold-out houses. Vienna recital aroused 
exceptional success resulting in return engagement, as was 
also the case at Buda-Pesth, where a third appearance with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and an additional recital were 
demanded.” 

Lhevinne’s Madrid local manager, Daniel, sent the fol- 
lowing cable from that city after the noted pianist’s second 
appearance there: “Lhevinne concerts Madrid enormous 
success.” 

His recital in London took place December 11, and he 
played his first Paris recital on the present tour, December 
15. Lhevinne will devote the entire season of 1927-28 to a 
concert tour throughout this country. 

Lhevinne’s continental tour began at Granada, Spain (two 
recitals), followed by appearances at Alicante, Madrid (two 
recitals), and Oviedo. His next objective was Holland, 
where he was heard in recital at The Hague, Rotterdam, and 
Amsterdam. Following these the artist played in Berlin 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and proceeded to Buda- 
Pesth for two appearances with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of that citv and also in recital. Next came a recital in 
Vienna which was succeeded by recitals in Hungary, includ- 
ing the cities of Szombathely, Recskemiet, Buda-Pesth (re- 
turn recital), Hyiregyhazo, Lucevec, Pecs, Zogrel, Buda- 
Pesth (return engagement with Philharmonic Orchestra). 
After that recitals came in turn in Berlin, Vienna and Am- 
sterdam (both return engagements), to be succeeded by ap- 
pearences in London and Paris making a total to-date of 
twenty-seven concerts in seven countries durine the current 
tour, 


Utica Conservatory Teacher in Fine Recital 


Anthony Stankowitch presented an unusual program of 
piano music at the New Century Auditorium, Utica, N. Y., 
on November 18, which was listened to with marked enjoy- 
ment by an appreciative audience. Mr. Stankowitch pos- 
sesses the gift of entering into the spirit of Grieg’s and 
MacDowell’s lovely and delicately chiseled inspirations with 
unerring accuracy. It enabled him to offer his listeners an 
adequate and reverent portrayal of the poetic idea, while his 
sense of humor and a certain measure of romantic warmth 
gave to these gems—Lyric Pieces, Op. 12, by Grieg, and 
twelve etudes, Op. 39, by MacDowell—a distinctive coloring 
and meaning. How truly he gauged the fancy of his audience 
was proved by the spontaneous applause that greeted him 
after each number, no matter how small. A far greater 
technical display was demanded by the last two numbers on 
his program, the Magic Fire Music by Wagner-Brassin, and 
Tarantella, Moszkowski, but Mr. Stankowitch overcame the 
difficulties with apparent ease, and he had to respond to the 
insistent applause with several encores. This was Mr. 
Stankowitch’s first appearance in Utica since he affiliated him- 
self with the Utica Conservatory of Music. He is a well 
known teacher and his recital has not failed to bring to 
light his fine pianistic gifts. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LouisvitLe, Ky.—The evening of November 10 proved an 
ever memorable one locally, in that it marked the initial 
appearance of The English Singers. The notable event 
inaugurated the 1926-27 season of the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club Concert Series, of which Frederic A. Cowles 
is president and Ellen Lawrence Gardner is program chair- 
man. <A notable musical assemblage enjoyed Old English 
music, rarely heard, in the form of Motets from 1543 to 
1623; Madrigals and also a Ballet from 1562 to 1638; Folk 
Songs, 1872; Italian Street Songs or Cries from 1565 to 
1634; Duets and Trios, 1658 to 1867, etc., of which the 
composers were William Byrd, Thomas Weelkes, Francis 
Pilkington, John Wileby, Jacque du Pont, Adron Banchieri, 
Henry Purcell, Orlando Gibbons and Thomas Morley. The 
beautiful well-trained voices displayed exquisite art in its 
perfect ensemble singing, with apparently no effort in the 
blending of rich tones and the perfect enunciation of every 
syllable, together with ease of manner which marks the true 
artist. The large audience sat entranced throughout the 
program. 

After an absence of five years or more, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was heard again (and for the last time) on Novem- 
ber 21, at the Brown Theater, under the local management 
of Harry A. Martin. 

Under the local management of Marie St. Seifried, Louis- 
ville’s first and only woman impresario, the Mexican Tipica 
Orchestra—embracing thirty-six artist musicians of Mexico, 
under Jose Briseno, conductor, each garbed in native costume 

charmed a brilliant audience on November 18 at Columbia 
Auditorium, K. of C. Building, with a rare and unique 
program. Angel Sato and Senor Samuel Pedraza, both 
tenors of remarkably beauty, were the solo artists and the 
Tipica Male Quartet added much interest to the delightful 
program, The attraction was unusual, to say the least, with 
its native instruments of peculiar beauty, and music ranging 
from the classics to the typical music of Mexico and Spain. 
All combined to create a program of unusual, artistic and 
pleasing nature. It is in a class all by itself and its enter- 
tainment throughout is fascinating. Louisville music lovers 
hope for a return engagement of Jose Briseno and his well 
trained and highly artistic musicians. M. P. H. 


Philadelphia Music Club Has Philanthropic 
Department 


The shtaatroite department of the Philadelphia Music 
Club is doing much to bring happiness to the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, etc., by presenting varied programs at homes, hos- 
pitals, clubs, neighborhood houses and other places. The 
activities of this department are recounted in The Keynote, 
the publication gotten out by the Philadelphia Music Club, 
and in its November number the announcement is made that 
after the final issue last spring programs were presented 
at the Nazarene Home for the Aged, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Pennsylvatria Home for Blind Men, Cathcart Home, Haline- 
mann Hospital, International Club, Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, Southwark Neighborhood House and Sunday Break- 
fast Association. Programs for these concerts were ar- 
ranged by Dorothy Warhurst, Helen Warhurst, Mary P. 
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Eichelberger, Mrs. A. F. Staples, Elsie Reeder, Mrs. Fred 
Paul Sher and Mrs. Arthur Goldsmith. Mrs. William G. 
Gramm is chairman of the philanthropic department, which 
has planned many equally interesting programs for this 
season. 


Bernard Ferguson to Tour with Orchestra 


Bernard Ferguson, baritone, who will finish a busy season 
in a most interesting manner, having just been engaged as 
soloist for the five weeks’ spring tour of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor. Mr. 
Ferguson has had ten emgagements with the Minneapolis Or- 
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chestra during the past three years, including four Elijah 
performances, the Verdi Requiem, two as The Herald and 
Telramund in Wagner’s Lohengrin, and three appearances 
as soloist in a regular symphony program. Among the im- 
portant festival engagements filled by Mr. Ferguson during 
his concert career are those at Oberlin, Ann Arbor, Concord 
and Keene, N. H., and with the symphony orchestras of 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


Ruth Davies Spending Holidays in West 

Ruth Davies, who recently transferred her musical activi- 
ties from the Middlewest to New York, left New York 
on December 15 for a holiday visit in and near Kansas 
City, Mo., her former home. She expects to resume her 
teaching in her studio after January 1. Besides her work 
as an instructor in piano, Mrs. Davies is busy with organ 
playing, and lately gave a noonday organ recital from one 
of the important New York radio stations. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A delightful program was goers 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on December 3 and 4. Owing 
to the fact that Dr. Stokowski was suffering from neuritis, 
Artur Rodzinski, assistant conductor, directed the opening 
number, overture to Der Freischutz, by Weber, and the 
Three Excerpts (Overture, Nocturne and Scherzo) from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream by Mendelssohn. They were 
admirably interpreted and thoroughly enjoyed. Dr. Stokow- 
ski took the baton, conducting the Funeral March from Die 
Gotterdammerung, played in memory of Andrew Wheeler. 
The entire audience rose and remained standing during the 
number in silent tribute to the man who had done so much 
for the orchestra and who had held the post of secretary of 
the Orchestra Association from 1906 until the time of his 
death. Dr. Stokowski also conducted the last two numbers 
on the program (Waldweben from Siegfried and Tod und 
Verklarung by Strauss) in his usual masterly and detailed 
way, receiving, and sharing with the orchestra, prolonged 
applause. 

On.December 5 the Chamber Music Association enjoyed 
an excellent program by the New York String Quartet (con- 
sisting of Ottoker Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
second violin; Ludik Schwab, viola; Bedrich Vaska, cello) 
The beautiful G minor quartet of Haydn was followed by 
the F minor of Beethoven, the outstanding number of the 
program, displaying to advantage the thorough musicianship 
of the performers. Dvorak’s F major American Quartet, the 
closing number, was given a fine reading, the beautiful slow 
movement being especially well done 

For the meeting of the Penn Athletic Club Musical Asso 
ciation, on December 5, Burton Holmes gave an enlightening, 
illustrated travel-talk on, Iceland and Norway 

At the Monday Morning Musicale, given in the ballroom 
of the Penn Athletic Club, on December 6, a large audience 
enjoyed a delightful concert by Alfred Cortot, French pian 
ist, and Eva Gauthier, mezzo soprano. Mr, Cortot played, 
in his always excellent style, a Concerto da Camera by An 
tonio Vivaldi, Sonata in B flat minor by Chopin, and The 
Children’s Corner, a fascinating suite, by Debussy. Mme 
Gauthier sang in a group of classic songs of the i5th to 18th 
centuries, also singing a group of modern songs. Celius 
Dougherty provided the sympathetic accompaniments for 
her. 

George Perkins Raymond made his Philadelphia debut in 
song recital in the Academy of Music Foyer, on December 
8. An ambitious and beautiful program was given in which 
was offered compositions of some of the best German song 
composers, including Brahms, Schubert, Schumann and 
Hugo Wolf, as well as the operatic number, Durch Die 
Wealder, from Der Freischutz, which was well rendered. In 
a good tenor voice of extended range, Mr. Raymond met 
the demands with a fine spirit and excellent rhythmical bal 
ance, especially notable in Das Wirtshaus, Schubert; Anak 
reon’s Grab, Hugo Wolf; in Sea Fever by John Ireland and 
Serenade by John Carpenter, of the closing group of English 
Songs. Lotus Flower, by Schumann, was substituted for 
Mondnacht. Celius Dougherty’s accompaniments were a bit 
too heavy at times, though showing pianistic skill. 


M. M. ¢ 

















LYELL BARBO UR Wins Success in Five Musical - Centers 


New York Recital 


London Recital 





Aeolian Hall 
Dec. 9th, 1926 








Aeolian Hall 
June 8th, 1926 











“Mr. Barbour has 
evolved a technic so 
beautifully clear and 
flexible that it fits the 
requirements of each 
composer in turn, leav- 
ing the artist unham- 
pered in his imaginative 
processes. Chopin found 
in Mr. Barbour a lumi- 


nous __ interpreter.”— 
Times. 
“Lyell Barbour showed 


himself to be a sound 
musician of widely 
varied tastes and enthu- 
siasms, an able techni- 
cian and the possessor 
of much _ imagination 
and real pianistic talent. 
His modern group dis- 
played great under- 
standing of the moods 
and rhythms and was 
played with brilliancy 
and intensity.”—Post. 


In Europe, February-September, 1927 


“Mr. Barbour’s third 
pianoforte recital at the 
Aeolian Hall went to 
confirm the high opin- 
ion we have already 
formed of him. He was 
particularly brilliant in 
a Brahms _ group.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Barbour showed 
that he can command an 
exceptionally fresh and 
eloquent vein of expres- 
sion. He succeeded in 
being at once brilliant 
and thoughtful. The 
unflagging energy and 
compelling rhythm of 
de Falla’s Fantasie Bae- 
tica made that immense- 
ly difficult piece an un- 


commonly  stimuiating 
experience.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


Photo by Lassalle 





London 





Rome 
April 8th, 1926 








For terms and dates 


Georgena Girvin, Room 704, 511 


“Mr. Barbour is the 
master of a secure and 
brilliant technic, play- 
ing with a delicate and 
sonorous touch, and in- 
terpreted his program 
in beautiful style and 
with sincere expres- 
sion.”"—I/] Corriere 
d'Italia. 


address 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Berlin Recital 





Bechstein Hall 
Oct. 22nd, 1926 








The Hague Recital 


Pulchri Hall 
Oct. 18th, 1926 














“Lyell Barbour’s play- 
ing of Beethoven’s Les 
Adieux Sonata was well 
thought out and ex- 
pressed with feeling; 
intelligent and full of 
power. ’"—Taglische 
Rundschau., 


“He plays Mozart in- 
genuously and with fine 
musical taste. The A 
minor sonata sparkled 
with youthful freshness 
as on the day of its cre- 
ation.”—Borsenseitung. 


“Lyell Barbour made 
a very happy debut at 
Bechstein Hall. He has 
a thoroughly musical 
understanding and a re- 
freshing simplicity of 
delivery, playing with 
splendid taste and poet- 
ical charm.”—Berliner 
Tageszeitung. 





“Lyell Barbour, an 
American pianist, gave 
a program, the contents 
of which testified to a 
subtle musical taste. 
Most tenderly and with 
great power was his ren- 
dering of the b-flat mi- 
nor prelude and fugue 
by Bach. We have sel- 
dom heard such an un- 
derstanding of the great 
subject. The Mozart so- 
nata, with its pastoral, 
elegiacal tints, was pro- 
duced by Mr. Barbour 
in sublime style. It goes 
without saying that in 
the hands of this gifted 
pianist the four Chopin 


numbers were  beauti- 
fully rendered. It was 
a brilliant conception 


of these amorous and 
morbid confidences of a 
very profound charac- 
ter. This extraordinary 
artist must come back 
again soon,” — Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant. 


In America, Season 1927-28 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 7) 

answer. If a singer hears perfect balance of all qualities 
pertaining to making tone presentation pertect, he will 
sing the entire range of his voice with equal ease. 

Question: What do you consider the most important 
| mts to listen for in order to obtain this perfect sense 
ot hearing f 

Answer: We have mentioned all points previously, but 
| shall briefly state them again. If we inhale through the 
nose, lips slightly apart, our inhaling will be accurately 


prepared for what the mind demands 
hesitation we realese the tone instead of 
attacking it, we have laid the corner-stone for the con- 
struction of a perfect natural art of singing. In con- 
nection with “release” let me state that it is always a 
downward action instead of a pressed-in or upward- 
directed movement which means “attack” to so many. If 
the beginning of a tone is released and not attacked, we 
eliminate in the beginning the.error which compels singers 
to use more effort for high tones than low tones, This 
eliminates the thickening and tightening of the vocal cords. 
Never forget that range is dependent upon the ability of 
the vocal cords to shorten and become thin while ascending 
into the top voice just as the shortening of the violin string 
does not tighten the fundamental tension. This ability of 
our vocal cords to shorten, when interfered with, through 
pressure or wrong resonance, is the fundamenté evil in 
singing It encourages forcing and prevents freedom. 
Therefore learn to control cause and effect through keen 
logical hearing that coincides with the laws of nature 
How then would you define support? 
Answer: In all previous questiéns regarding support 
I have referred to it as a term applied to breathing, 
warning against unnatural, exaggerated breathing which 
breath pressure against the vocal cords. However, 
there is a feeling or sensing in singing which we could 
call support. It is the physical sensing of larynx support 
at the root of the tongue and the tip of tongue being gently 
supported against the lower front teeth and the downward 
resting of the lower trachea in the chest. This sensation 
is a most important feeling together with the articulation 
at vowels; it is a great help in creating the feeling of 
support or balance. 


and automatically 
lf at the point of 


Question 


causes 


this feeling 
front teeth? 


always have to think of 


Question Does one 
against the lower 


of the tip of the tongue 

Answer: All habits, good and bad, become second nature. 
The habit of supporting the tip of the tongue gently against 
the lower teeth is an invaluable habit that will in- 
directly help overcome many faults, and if established 
in first studies will safeguard against many errors that 
often creep into singing. 

Question: What importance do you attach to the musical 
training of singers? 

Answer: Singers as a rule are very inferior to instru- 
mentalists in musicianship. This is an inexcusable thing 
for which many singers have paid dearly. Singers need 
musicianship to as high a degree as instrumentalists, and 
the lack of this knowledge is very sadly obvious in many 
cases. I can only advise all students of singing to perfect 
their musical knowledge to as high a degree as possible. 


front 


Question: But can this defect not be helped by coaching 
with a fine coach? : 
Answer: Coaching is a specialty for singers, a specialty 


not enjoyed by instrumentalists who must depend upon 
their own musicianship. If the student is a fine musician, 
the director of an orchestra or a fine accompanist with fine 
musicianship can of course be a great help and may be 
called a coach, but in most cases coaches are accompanists 
who at best can simply impart good taste to a student who 
already has his musical knowledge. As to helping where 
the fundamental musicianship is lacking this is useless and 
even detrimental, for it hinders the growth of independent 
thinking. If the singer is constantly depending upon some- 
one’s thinking other than his own he will lose his in- 
(lividuality and will never realize his own powérs. It is 
the innermost part of our own thoughts that forms the 
basis for individual growth. This added to a bit of com- 
mon-sense thinking makes the student more convincing 
than when he always employs someone to do his thinking 
for him. A teacher’s duty toward a student is to teach 
him how to grow; to open for him the channels of the 
great, inexhaustible light from within; to encourage the 
inspiration of his singing often lost because of lack of 
freedom in thinking upon perfect knowledge of ‘what music 
s and should be. 
Can these qualities be regregen by 
Answer: No more than it is possible to make an artist 
mit of anyone is it possible for anyone to acquire these 
qualities. Talent is a gift to be developed. A fine voice; 
musical talent, instinctive and trained; intellect: integrity; 
and a lot of common sense are great assets to work with 


Question: anyone ? 
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and build upon. Where these qualities are lacking do not 
expect too great results. 

Voice, intellect, musicianship, hard work, common sense— 
these are the pre-requisites of success as an artist. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Onto.—The season's first concert by the 
College of Music Orchestra drew such favorable criticism 
from the press of the city that it may be interesting to note 
a few of these expressions. Recognizing the importance of 
such training in that the security of the future musically 
depends upon the strength and scope of the schools of today, 





Ww ‘liam Smith Goldenburg of the Cincinnati Enquirer said 
in his critical review of this concert: “The students of today 
are to be the professional musicians of tomorrow. That 


there is no cause for alarm concerning the future is made 
perfectly clear when the methods of instruction which prevail 
in the leading colleges and conservatories of the United 
States are studied. From what source shall these 
musicians be drawn? . Whereas Europe once supplied 
the majority of symphony players, American institutions are 
now looked to to meet the growing demand. Cincinnati is not 
shirking its duty to the cause. Last Wednesday night, at 
the College of Music of Cincinnati, more than fifty young 
instrumentalists who now have reached the advanced stages 
of their education appeared in concert under direction of 
Adolf Hz abn. The College of Music proudly calls its student 


“Her voice is recognized for 


its fine quality and her singing 


always affords enjoyment, Her 
clear tones have taken on more 


warmth and her interpreta- 


tions are more finished.” 


The New York World said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Upera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


orchestra by the title of ‘symphony.’ 
is justified.” 

The College of Music Orchestra presents five concerts dur- 
ing the season and at each advanced students appear as 
soloists with orchestral accompaniment, thus providing for 
them, too, that special training which makes for future 
musical success. The program for the first concert included 
Mozart's symphony No. 40, in G minor; Spanish Rhapsody, 
Liszt-Busoni; Guiraud’s Piccolino and Excerpts from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The soloists who distinguished 
themselves at this performance were Dorothy Stolzenbach, 
graduate pupil of Albino Gorno, who played the Spanish 
Rhz apsody ; Ruth Morris, graduate pupil of Adolf Hahn, 
who play ed the incidental violin solo in Piccolino, while the 
vocal soloists in the Stabat Mater were Franz Trefzger, 
tenor, from the class of Lino Mattioli; Norma Richter, 
soprano; Beatrix Chipman, alto; and Audrey Gillespie, 
soprano, from the class of Mrs. Adolf Hahn; Leland 
Sheehy, basso, from the class of Giacinto Gorno, 

That portion of the Cincinnati music loving public which 
had remained in the city during the summer of 1925 and 
attended the symphony concerts in the Zoo Opera House was 
familiar with Frank Waller as conductor of orchestra music. 
But even this portion of the vast audience which thronged 
Music Hall on December 5 to hear Mr. Waller conduct the 
Popular Concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was 
not prepared for the great strides this young American 
musician has made in the interim. His appearance and greet- 
ing of his delighted audience diffused his genial personality 
but no one was prepared for the electrifying effect as he 
raised his baton and led the 100 artist-players into the 
intricate mazes of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol. 
He is a musician of the finest perceptions, of intense feeling 
and poetic inspiration. He is a conductor of masterful and 
vigorous beat, instilling into the orchestra a joy in the music 
as well as a confidence in the conductor. The audience 
was “on its toes” all through the concert and gave him an 


It is a designation that 


December 23, 1926 


ovation at the close of his program as is seldom accorded a 
guest conductor. As a builder of programs Mr. Waller’s 
qenies was proven in his selection of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Capriccio Espagnol; Liadoff’s Kilkimora, which was entirely 
new to Cincinnati; Borodine’s Schehe rezade ; Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony ( (andante cantabile movement) and Marche 
Slav. It success was evident from the way the audience 
enjoyed it. Salvos of applause followed each number and 
the young guest conductor was recalled time and time again. 

Visual perception is conceded to be stronger than aural 
perception, yet more has been made of sound which appeals 
through the ear than of color which appeals through the 
eye. It has been left to Thomas Wilfred of the twentieth 
century to bestow upon mankind the gift of an instrument 
for producing color harmonies such as have been cultivated 
through the ages with sound and sound-producing instru- 
ments and have been perfected until we have the great sym- 
phony orchestras of today. Much has been written about 
Wilfred and his wonderful instrument which, because of 
want of a better term, is named “color organ.” A better 
term should be selected which will preclude any hint of a 
sound-producing instrument. However, we are thrilled be- 
yond measure with the clavilux. Cincinnati went to Emery 
Auditorium in a skeptical mood and came away fired with 
enthusiasm that will not cool quickly. In fact, the keenest 
regret is expressed by those who for one reason or another 
missed the event. Usually absence was due to a lack of 
understanding rather than to indifference. To those who 
attended the performance a new world was revealed. A 
world of luminous color, of rhythm, of forms and of vary- 
ing degrees of light. Those who had a predilection for music 
saw in the clavilux the greatest possibilities in connection 
with a musical background. Those who were interested in 
rhythm or in art of any form saw great possibilities for 
their particular art. Mr. Wilfred’s introductory remarks 
answered many questions that had formed in the minds of 
the audience and his compositions are unique in the highest 
degree. No one who saw his Chicago Nocturne or The 
Ocean would doubt the sincerity of his art. A Fairy Tale of 
the Orient stirred the imagination and left to the individual 
his own freedom in flights of fancy. A charming little 
Grotesque brought a note of humor into the program and 
proved that even in this field is a possibility for the clavilux. 
The twentieth century can take its place at the head of the 
procession offering gifts to mankind, for the clavilux is not 
only in its infancy, it is in its cradle, and only the future 
knows its possibilities. One can only predict in the light of 
experience with other great inventions. M. D. 

CoLLeGeE or Music or CINCINNATI 

The opening concert by the Heermann String Quartet of 
the College of Music offered a program of unusual beauty. 
The numbers selected were the Beethoven string quartet, 
No. 2, G major; Three Aquatints by James G. Heller, and 
the quintet, op. 111, G major, by Brahms. With so many 
musical events booked for the evening in Cincinnati that 
music lovers are finding it difficult to attend all they wish, 
the Heermann String Quartet inaugurated a novel idea, 
namely that of giving Twilight Chamber Music Concerts 
on Sunday afternoons. That this innovation met with favor 
was attested by the great audience which filled the College 
of Music auditorium and overflowed into the corridors. The 
quartet, which made a triumphal tour of the Northwest just 
before the symphony concert season opened, includes Emil 
and Walter Heermann, whose name the organization takes, 
Ernest Pack and Herman Goehlich. All are leading mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Emil Heermann 
is concertmaster,—and individually teach at the College of 
Music. This school introduced chamber music concerts to 
Cincinnati in 1878 when Theodore Thomas was its director 
and played first violin, and these fine traditions are still 
adhered to by a series of three concerts each year. In 
accordance with its custom, the Heermann String Quartet 
gives one American composition its premiere at each concert 
and this honor fell to James G. Heller, a gifted Cincinnatian, 
whose Aquatints, a series of water scenes, were received 
with much approbation. In the Brahms quintet the four 


artists were assisted by Uberto Neely, a brilliant young 
violinist of the faculty, who played the second viola in this 
number. 





A Luncheon for Mme. Schumann-Heink 
The governing board of The Town Hall gave a, testimon- 
ial luncheon at the Hotel Astor on December 14 in honor of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Henry W. Taft presiding. The 
guest of honor received a souvenir testimonial in a hand- 
somely engraved portfolio which contained tributes from 
The Town Hall board of governors and from many leaders 
in music. Guests of honor at the luncheon were: Geraldine 
Farrar, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.. Mrs. William H. 
Bliss, Frances Alda, Antonio Scotti, Harold Bauer, Ernest 
Schelling, Frederick Steinway, Richard Aldrich, Harry 

Harkness Flagler, Artur Bodanzky, and Francis Rogers. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


Werrenrath’s vocalism is superb— 
and most appealing was the beauty 
of his legato—News Scimiter. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reinald Werrenrath’s voice is of 
beautiful quality and range and his 
complete mastery of phrasing and 
shading ranks him with the artists. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Werrenrath sang with the ease 
and perfection of diction which 
characterize his work.—Times. 


—Evening Times. 


New York 


Werrenrath stirs large audience. In 
excellent voice, he gave his program 
with the style and finish for which 
he is noted.—Times. 


Werrenrath delights hearers anew— 
in excellent voice—Eve. Sun. 





Reinald Werrenrath was trumps at 
WEAF last night, and dispelled any 
doubts whether he was really Amer- 
ica’s foremost artist in his particular 
Radio Editor, N. Y. Ameri- 


line.— 
can, 





Mr. Werrenrath sang as Mr. Wer- 
renrath habitually sings—which is 
to say that he would have been 
roundly applauded in a concert hall. 
—Stuart Hawkins, Radio Editor, 
Herald Tribune. 


Springfield, III. 


Werrenrath is a finished artist—his 
voice rich and _ resonant.—lZIlinois 
State Journal. 





REINALD 
WERRENRATH 


WINS 


Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Werrenrath again displayed his 
resonant voice and _ interpretative 


talents.—Daily News. 


Mr. Werrenrath retaining ail his 
former artistic qualities sang with 
more ease than he has been observed 


to do in several seasons.—Tribune. 


Mr. Werrenrath has never been in 
better voice—one of the finest recital 
artists before the public today. 


American. 


Mr. Werrenrath was in fine voice 
and sang with interpretative force 


and solid tone.—Evening Post. 





CRITICS AND PUBLIC 
EVERY WHERE 


Findlay, Ohio 


Mr. Werrenrath is an artist of im- 
peccable diction and his voice, which 
he uses skillfully, is smooth and 
flexible-—Courier. 


- Dubuque, lowa 


Werrenrath is proved to be wonder 
singer.—Times-Journal. 








Booked Solidly 1926-1927 
Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 








WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
250 W. 57th St, New York City 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Mme. Schumann-Heink returned to 
Cleveland for a concert at Masonic Hall, November 23, 
when Mrs. Prentiss Hughes presented her to a packed house 
City Manager Hopkins made a brief address. 
On the same evening Olga Warren, soprano, gave a recital 
n the ballroom of Wade Park Manor, under the patronage 
of Frederic Gonda, and sang an unusual list of songs with 
pleasing arti - ‘Her French group was especially inter 
esting. Marie Lapick, Cleveland pianist, provided the ac 
ompaniments 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland, was the soloist at the pair of symphony concerts 
iy the Cleveland Orchestra, November 25 and 26, at 
nic Hall Ihe Saint-Saéns Symphony No. 3 in C 
the high spot of the program, was a veritable joy, 
Kraft shared the honors with Conductor Nikolai 
loff for the stirring rendition of this work. The rest 
program consisted ot Handel's concerto in F major 
gan and orchestra, the Nocturne and scherzo from A 
ymmer Dream by Mendelssohn, and Rimsky- 
| Capriccio Espagnol. A good sized and 
giving crowd turned out for this enjoy 
followed by another Music of 
Public Auditorium, No 
vember 28, by the Cleveland Orchestra. In this the piece de 
resistance was Charles Skilton’s Indian War Dance, 
ducted by the composer himself Next in favor was a 
Prize Song from The Master 
ngers, played as a solo by Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the 
orchestra. Mr. Sokoloff also offered his patrons 
niramicde three Spanish dances by 
un orchestral transcription of Moszkowskis EF major 
excerpts from Delibes’ ballet, Sylvia; a 
numbers 


he ymphe y concert was 
Many Lands concert, given at the 
con 


beautiful pertormance of the 
Rossini's 
Granados ; 
Waltz 


Liszt 


Overture 


for pian 
Hungarian Rhapsody, and other shorter 

Mikhail Mordkin’s Russian Ballet appeared at Masonic 
Hall, Ne he and his troup of dancers sup 


vember when he 
pled a prologue for a crammed full of musical 


x) 
nice week 
oodies 

leodor 
Public 


30, there was a “double header,” with 
operatic company at the 
Seville, and Tito Schipa as 
Masonic Hall. But in spite 
was a fair sized audience at the 
turned out to greet Schipa at 
with the same organization 
only grand opera Cleveland 
course one of the musical 
ignal for a bringing forth of the 
gayest gow! It was a most enjoyable evening, with 
Chaliapin’s artistry carrying the performance. He was 
aided materially, too, by Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina, and 
Giuseppe La Puma as Dr. Bartolo furnished admirable foil 
for the work of the celebrated singing actor. A small but 
atisfactory orchestra furnished the accompaniments and the 
performance quite justified Impresario Il rederic 
Gonda's superlatives. 

Up at Mason 
the hollow of his 
encores alter 
sensationally 
cluded the 
and Carnaval by 


ovembet 
liapin appearing with hi 
um in The 
with the 


Barber of 
Club at 
there 

house 


appearance 


singers 
| attractions 
and a capacity 
hird succe ve 
tarber, which may be the 
cason Vas Ot 


and a 


vhole 


held the audience in 
was obliged to sing numerous 
There is no singer more 

Schipa’s program in 


Hall Schipa, as usual, 
hand and 
group ot 

popular in Cleveland 
Prize Song from The Mastersingers, Edelweiss 
Foudrain, Sonnet Matinal by Massenet, a 
group of Neapolitan songs, and encores comprising M’Appari 
irom Marta, At Parting by James H. Rogers and, of course, 
0 Sole Mi Jose Echaniz was a persuasive accompanist. 
In their part of the program the Singer’s Club (beginning 
its thirty-fourth under J. Van Dyke Miller, sang 
more stirringly than at any time in its career and offered a 
pleasing list of songs that included Border Ballad by Homer B. 
Hatch, the only remaining charter member ; Gounod’s Chorus 
of Bacchantes, Star Eyes and Morning by Oley Speaks, King 
Olaf’s Christmas by Dudley Buck (with solos by ~~ Peirce 
and Albert Downing), Sibelius’ Broken Melody, Easthope 
Martin’s Come to the Fair, Harvey Gaul’s Song of Fellow- 
and the Kremser Song of Thanksgiving. 

At the end of the week's list of 
the greatest blessing of them all—came Lucrezia Bori of the 
Metropolitan Opera, to sing with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
December 2 and 3 at Masonic Hall, and she provided a feast 
for the eye as well as one for the ear. The lovely soprano’s 
songs were Deh Vieni non Tardar from Mozart's Nozze di 
Figaro, Lia's Air from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, and, 
of course, Depuis le Jour from Louise by Charpentier. In 
proved herself past mistress in the art of 


each songs 


season ) 


ship, 


blessings and one of 


all of them she 
singing and iedeeneetetian. and captivated the large audience 
with her beauty, grace and charm. Mozart’s G minor sym- 
phony was Mr. Sokoloff’s choice for the opener on the 
program and his hearers responded vociferously to this choice. 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey followed, _and two of the ever- 
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popular Caucasian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. One of 
the most interesting parts of the nigh was the world 
premiere of the Elegiac Poem by Frederick S. Converse, who 
came on from Boston to witness the performance, which was 
received most cordially by the audience. 

Lincoln High School of Cleveland will have a new piano 
soon, thanks to Clarice Balas and her pupils, who put on a 
concert in the school auditorium, December 3. This was a 
rather special concert, given by the “prize winning artists” 
of the Balas Studio. All of them have distinguished them- 
selves in gaining awards at various times and places, and it 
was most fitting that they should be the ones to furnish the 
musical program for this charity affair. The program in- 
cluded the Hiller concerto played by Edward Pfleger; Liszt's 
Hungarian Fantasia, played by Ross Etteri; Liszt’s second 
concerto, played by Marjorie Moyer, and the same composer's 
Spanish Rhapsody, played by Alvaretta West. Clarice 

falas herself furnished the orchestral parts of the concerto 
at a second piano, E. C 


Florence Austral Arrives December 28 


Florence Austral has been having an extraordinary suc- 
cess in England, where she has sung at a great many con- 
certs since her departure from America last winter. The 
tritish press has been more than favorable. The Glasgow 
Herald mentions that Miss Austral’s voice has developed into 
one of great beauty and power without effort, and adds that 
Glasgow will not be satisfied until it has heard her in the 
Wagner operas in the theater. The comment of the critic of 




















FLORENCE FIELD 
VIOLINIST 
“A Star of the First Magnitude” 


Musical Courier (Paris). 


preset rit titi tittle tld 





the London Daily Mail has been more than once quoted; he 
remarked that if there was another Wagnerian soprano as 
good in the world today, London has not heard her. 

The London Daily Telegraph says that Miss Austral is fast 
becoming a perfect interpreter of Wagner, and the same 
paper states that her performance was of compelling vitality 
and musical beauty. 

It may be well to add that it would be a pity to give the 
impression that Miss Austral was only a Wagnerian soprano ; 
she sings other things quite as effectively and her repertory 
includes works from all of the great classics. 

Miss Austral expects to arrive in New York on December 
28 via the S. S. Majestic. She will make a coast-to-coast 
tour. In the past few weeks in England she has sung at six 
“Promenade” concerts in Queen’s Hall, Elijah with the Royal 
Choral Society at Albert Hall, with the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic under Sir Henry Wood, at the Brighton Centenary 
Festival, at the Wagner Concert and the Golden Legend with 
Sir Henry Wood, at the Halle concerts in Manchester with 
Sir Hamilton Harty, the Glasgow Scottish Orchestra con- 
certs, the Margate Festival, and she also recorded a very ef- 
fective duet (the Church Scene from Faust) with Chaliapin. 


Children in Christmas Program 


One hundred and fifty children of the Preparatory Centers 
of the Institute of Musical Art ‘gave a Christmas program 
at the Institute, December 18. Assisting artists were Maurino 
Thompson and Lillian Dochman. The program included the 
Processional, Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, with Miss 
Dochman at the organ, the Pastoral Symphony from the 
Messiah (Handel), by the orchestra; three tableaux by Cor 
nelius, and two choruses, also by Cornelius. 
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Ciusp DINNER 
Fifty members and friends were present at the December 
9 dinner of the Musicians’ Club, Hotel Hamilton, Arthur 
Bergh, president and toastmaster; he read a letter from 
Senator Edwards (New Jersey) expressing regret at inabil- 
ity to attend. It was announced that former president, 
Shera’s resignation as such was irrevocable, and that Mr. 
Bergh would serve out the term. A January Get-Together 
is planned. Alfred G. Robyn gave some of his interesting 
experiences in St. Louis, when certain choirs united to give 
raat, it is not generally known that Mr. Robyn is “Uncle 
Geebee,” whose radio WGBS bed-time stories interest so 
many children. Joseph Regneas said that one'thing to make 
sure is to develop a good reason for existing; there must be 
an outlet for young singers; he pledged himself to attend 
the club affairs and bring guests. Following the various 
talks, Fred Dunworth, magician, entertained the assembly, 
among whom were Mesdames Croxton, Allen, Miller, Bates, 
and Messrs. Anwyl, Mohr, Tuckerman, Pisani, Fulton, Hin- 
dermeyer, Hemstreet, and Bourg. 
AMERICAN INstiTUTE STUDENTS’ 
Eleven piano numbers made up the December 17 Evening 
of Piano Music by students of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean. The program 
contained music running from Bach and Beethoven to Pader- 
ewski and Dohnanyi; those who performed were pupils of 
Miss Chittenden, Miss Wood, and Messrs Moore and Baker. 
WILDERMANN Institute of Music RecitaL 


The first of a series of musical teas was given at the new 
Staten Island home of the Wildermann Institute, St. George, 
S_ L, junior students of the piano department appearing. 
Helen MacFarlane showed talent and musical feeling; Rose- 
marie Neumann, seven years old, gave a Spinning Song with 
excellent interpretation; Susan Stanbery showed great taste 
in a Mendelssohn solo; artistic temperament, was revealed in 
the rendition of a Schubert number by Muriel Cantor; the 
four young pianists show promise for future development. 

Jane Petranich, a gifted pianist (post graduate course), 
rendered a Liszt Rhapsodie in a highly artistic manner and 
well deserved the applause given her; she will give her 
own recital in Januarv. 

Tea was served to the students and invited guests, and 
these will take place on alternate second Sunday afternoons. 
During Christmas week members of the faculty will tender 
the students a party and dance. 

Women’s PHILHARMONK 


MUSICIANS’ 


RECITAL 


RECITAL 

Leslie Hodgson played a group of Chopin numbers, fol- 
lowed by Rachmaninoff, Griffes, Kramer, Liszt, and a charm- 
ing gavotte, composed by himself, at the December 12 recital 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society; a large audience de- 
manded encores, the pianist adding a valse by Carrefio 

Charles Massinger, baritone, delighted everyone, giving 
encores and repeating his entire French group; the society 
hopes to hear him again in the near future. George W. 
Hammond, B. A., added greatly to the enjoyment by giving 
a short address on music and the drama. Horace Hunt, 
accompanied. Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, with Shirley Friedman, hostess. 

Brick Cuurcu CHRISTMAS Music 

Christmas carols and anthems were sung by the choir of 
the Brick Church, under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 
son, December 19, with obligato violin, ay harp, and organ. 
Carols included ancient Spanish, French, German, and Rus- 
sian, with anthems by Noble, Clough-Leiter, and a first 
presentation of Dr. Dickinson’s The Quest Eternal, Soloists 
were Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and Frank 
Croxton. 


SOCIETY 


Grorce Havprin’s Stupio ACTIVITIES 
A neat black-blue-and-white card announces that George 
Halprin has resumed piano instruction at his studio, and that 
he also does accompanying, and singers and in- 
strumentalists 
Kriens SYMPHONY CLUB IN THE Bronx 
The Kriens Symphony Club, 125 players, both sexes, gave 
a concert under auspices of the St. Eric Swedish Society, 
Vasa Castle Hall, the Bronx, December 8. 
CarotinE Lowe Srupio Recrrau 
Standing room was at a premium at the December 10 
studio recital given by Mme. Lowe. Some splendid new 
voices were heard in arias and songs, a surprise being the 
appearance of Ralph Leigh, tenor, formerly of Blossom 
Time, Student Prince, etc., who sang Rudolph’s Narrative 
and other songs. 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Pianist 


MASTER of many schools and styles 
in music, a pianist who interprets classi- 
cists and modernists with equal insight and 
understanding, Ernest Hutcheson displays a 
versatility and catholicity of taste that is re- 


markable. His many Duo-Art rolls are exam- 
ples of this broad musical horizon—masterly 
playing of Liszt, Schubert, MacDowell, 
Wagner, Debussy and many other widely 
variant composers. 


“For the teaching of the history of music, there could be few more vivid illustrations of music develop- 
ment than the playing of Duo-Art rolls of compositions of Lully, Purcell, Scarlatti and Bach, up to the 
present-day Stravinsky. The growth of form and harmony, the styles of the great composers and their 
influence upon the music of their times become to the student something more than a graphic chart or 
index when he hears illustrative music played upon this instrument.” 

—From a recent interview with ERNEST HUTCHESON. 


Ernest Hutcheson records exclusively for the 


DUOART 


Reproducing Piano 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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hlig in an apartment on Central Park West 
and had a pleasant half hour chat 
deep and sonorous, from 
The blasting was not disturbing, 
with each crash reverberated like 
f sound no doubt roaring 
wn the long tube under the temporary flooring of 
omething of a musical note in it, and 
felt that it had qualities 


and light, 


east windows over- 


Almost filling the room were two 
for teaching purposes, no doubt, 
His pupils follow 
_ either here or in Los Angeles 


it is probably all a matter 


the roadway It had s 
th Mr. Buhlig and the write: 
at might be interesting in orchestra color. 
Ihe room into which I was ushered was large 
with windows facing east and south, the 
looking the park, still a little green, but rapidly taking on its 
vinter dre of brown 
big pian et side by side, 
a ve Ruhlig is an enthusiastic teacher. 
him to his temporary abodes 
or Vienna or Berlin. In reply to a remark he exclaimed: 
“| adore teaching !’ 
“Well,” said I, “I don’t. But 
of pupils. You are ih an eminent position that brings you 


But for the people who have 


ned. 


very busy. 
pils.” 


“But you drove a good deal too?” 
I did. I had a beautiful, big, high-powered Cadillac 
and I thought nothing of jumping in and dashing away to 
San Diego or somewhere.” 
remarked. 


Hertz,” I 


lrive with him?” 


t perfectly. 


I’m not nervous.” 
“I’m not nervous either when I am driving myself. 


e me 


wet pavements. 


to teach a jot of ta eens: lazy 

“You needn't enlarge your list of “adjectives,” laughed Mr. 
Buhlig. “I know exactly what you mean. I suppose such 
people must study music, and there must be teachers to teach 
them, but of course it must be dreadful to have to do it.” 

“But,” said I, “I doen't see how you manage to find time for 
teaching at all acing up and down the world playing the 
piano the way a do all the time.” 

Mr. Bublig, who was comfortably curled up on a broad 
divan by the window, laughed easily. “But I don’t race up 
and down the world all the time,” he said. “And then, my 
pupils know where I am to be and are generally able to make 
it convenient to be with me.” 

“What do you really call your home?” 

“Home Why, just at present my home is in Vienna. 
You know I spent two years in Southern California.” 

Oh, I know,” I interrupted him. “Of course. I had 
almost forgotten about that. We all wondered why you 
buried yourself alive out in the wild and woolly west. I guess 
you just loved it. I know I did when I lived out there.” 

“Did you live out there too?” asked Mr. suhlig. 

“l certainly did. Years! Wonderful years! I certainly 
did not feel as if I were buried alive, though, of course, in 
our profession there is more contact with things in the east 
or in Europe. But California is wonderful—those automo- 
bile drives 9 


about all I did out there.” 
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I played a great 
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Hertz sitting on the back seat begging Alfred 
not to drive on the left of the road and please not to take 
off the road and turn around to look at his neighbor 
forgetting all about his driving. 
I've driven with 
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nervous about driving 
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CHAT WITH RICHARD BUHLIG 


two dreadful skidding experiences. Once when I was quite 
a beginner I ran into a wet spot . . . I was on my way to 
San Francisco from Los Angeles, going very fast. You know 
what the roads are. Very smooth and mostly perfectly dry 
and clear, with almost no traffic.” 

“Yes, | know,” I said. “And all of a sudden, before you 
could slow up, you found yourself in water—an overflow or 
st mething ? “gi 

“Exactly! And instead of trying to keep ahead I pushed 
my brake down hard.” 

“And went spinning and spinning around and upset in the 
ditch,” I concluded. “It’s a wonder you weren't killed.” 

“Well, I didn’t upset, said Mr. Buhlig. “Fortunately there 
was no ditch. The road side was flat . . . Another time I 
slid all the way down one of the Los Angeles hills. You 


—— 











RICHARD BUHLIG 


know how steep they are? And at the foot of it was a trol- 
ley line. I did not Lane whether a car was coming or not, 
and I could not have done anything anyway. All I could 
do was just sit still and wonder what was going to happen 
next. * 

“But it didn't hurt your nerve any to speak of? 
your concert work was not hurt?” 

“Oh, that, no! Not in the least.” 

“And you still drive a car?” 

“Well, not abroad. No. Not in Europe. I have often 
wondered whether I could get accustomed to driving on the 
left side of the road.” 

“It must be hard to learn.” 

“Not so hard to learn as hard to become accustomed to 
so that you will not lose your head in an emergency. 

“Still, I would risk it. My one idea is to get a chance 
to drive through Europe. The roads there are even better 
than they are in California, and the country more intere sting, 
which is saying a good deal. You must miss California.” 

“TI do,” said Mr. Buhlig. “But I am more in the center of 
things in Vienna.” 

“It makes very little difference, though, 
work, where you live?” 

“Very little difference, except that when I was in Cali- 
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fornia I was a little too far away from things. During the 
two years I was there I played mostly on the Pacific Coast. 
I made a long tour with the Los Angeles orchestra.” 

“Under the direction of Rothwell?” 

“Yes, with Rothwell. We had a train of cars to hold the 
orchestra and ourselves. The orchestra men were in three 
or four sleepers and Rothwell and I had a car practically to 
ourselves.” 

“You must have had a 

0?’ 

“We went all up the coast and then inland and down 
through the mountain states. There was a concert pretty 
nearly every day.” 

“But what made you go back to Europe? 

“Well, those orchestra tours did not last all | the time, you 
know. ‘And my friends got to telling me I was burying 
myself in Los Angeles. So I finally decided to go back to 
Vi jenna, I love Vienna.” 

“I had an idea you made your headquarters in Berlin?” 
“Some people have that idea. It might be just as well to 
correct it. You know, I was in Vienna when it was suggested 
to me that I would be nearer the hub in Berlin and I moved. 
The move was announced in a rather big way in the papers, 
so, naturally, some people still have the idea | live in Berlin.” 
“But you moved back to Vienna?’ 

“Yes. I moved back because I could not see that Berlin 

was any better for me than Vienna, and I love Vienna. After 


wonderful time. Where did you 


all, my managers can reach me one place as well as the 
other.” 
“Where are your managers?” 


“T have two European managers, one in Berlin, the other 
in Vienna.” 

“And 1 suppose you have played all over Europe?” 

“All over Europe except some of the Czech countries; and 
I expect to go there some time too.” 

“You have actually lived in Europe most of your life,” 
haven't you?” 

“A good deal. Some people think I am foreign. But 
I’m not, I was born in America, but I was taken abroad quite 
young and I actually learned four languages as four mother 


tongues.” 

“Lucky man! It is easy to understand why you love 
European travel. If everyone could speak the ianguage—” 

“I never realized what it meant to be in a country where 
you could not speak the language until I got to Scandinavia. 
I suppose the impression was all the stronger because I 
was always so accustomed to speak the language of the coun- 
try where I happened to be. It came to me as something 
new and strange. Quite a shock.” 

“All the more so because you were grown up when it 
happened, I suppose. But, after all, it is just about what 
happens to all of us who go to Europe. I suppose you 
feel strange when you come back for a visit to America?” 

“No, I feel quite at home here just as I do in most coun 
tries of Europe.” 

“But you are not here very much, are you?” 

“Not a great deal. This time I am making just a flying 
trip. I expect to be here only three months.” 

“During which you will be playing most of the time? 

“Yes. I go to the coast and back. I have to Rema back 
to Europe for engagements that have already been made 
for me there.” 

“Engagements that you fill during the latter part of the 
winter and spring, I suppose?” 

(Continued on page 29) 


Curtis Institute of Music Notes 


A music critic who visited the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, recently had the widest possible choice of 
activities to select from when he expressed a desire to 
“listen in.” It happened that on this particular evening the 
orchestra of eighty-five students was rehearsing under the 
baton of Dr. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who directs orchestral training at the 
school. Richard Hageman, who is in charge of repertory 
and chorus work, was drilling the new choir of thirty-six 
selected voices in a choral number. In the stringed instru- 
ment department, the Curtis Quartet was hard at work 
preparing for the winter — schedule which will require 
concerts in four cities. Carl Flesch, Emanuel Zetlin, Louis 
Bailly and Felix Salmond, having taught violin, viola and 
cello students all day, were demonstrating in unison how 


it should be done. Another studio, called “the angels 
retreat,” was vibrant with an ensemble of seven harps 
directed by Carlos Salzedo, director of that department. 


What the Philadelphia Public Ledger described as “the 
wizardry of Carl Flesch” was revealed in all its magical 
beauty for students of the Institute on December 1, when 
the director of the violin department was heard in ‘recital. 
Harry Kaufman was at the piano. 

Arriving in mid-November on the S.S. Majestic, Moriz 
Rosenthal, the Viennese pianist who this year is associated 
with Josef Hofmann in the piano department, began audi- 
tions immediately for the students whom he will instruct. 
The pianist is one of the two notable additions this season 
to the faculty in the piano department. The other, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, arrived in the early autumn and was the artist 
at the third faculty recital given for the students in the 
auditorium of the school. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
remarked that the artist’s “subtle changes in feeling and 
motive caused the students to applaud as though the masters 
themselves had played their own compositions.” 

Songs of the ancient troubadours which were copied from 
rare manuscripts in European libraries were sung to a harp 
accompaniment recently, to illustrate a lecture at the In- 
stitute upon the art of the troubadours. The talk was one 
of the series of twenty-seven in a course of comparative 
arts sponsored by the school. Prepared originally by 
Dr. Jean B. Beck, professor of Romance Languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania now abroad engaged in re- 
search, the notes were read by Elbert Lenrow, an instruc- 
tor in comparative literature. Benjamin Groben, a pupil of 
Mme. Charles Cahier, was the singer, and the harp accom- 
paniment was played by Caspar Reardon, a student of Carlos 
Salzedo. 





Kurenko in Kansas and Canada 


Mme. Maria Kurenko, who has just returned from con- 
certs in Kansas City and Galveston, has been engaged for 
a special Christmas concert at ee ge Ontario, for Decem- 
ber 28. Her program will include, by special request, a 
group of Christmas carols in Russian as a compliment to 
the many Russians living in Chatham. 
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DECEMBER I1 


Iseo Hari and Anna Carbone 


On December 11, at Town Hall, Iseo Hari, tenor, late of 
Costanzi, Italy, and Anna Carbone, organist, gave a delight- 
ful and artistic hour of music in recital form. Mr. Mari 
opened his program with a group of three numbers by Gluck, 
Durante and Handel, in which he revealed a fine tenor voice 
of good quality which he used with the intelligence of an 
experienced singer. His diction was clear and distinct, and 
his program was composed of enough variety for any artist 
who has ability to show his capabilities. Anna Carbone, or- 
ganist, played The Sketch in F minor by Schumann; Scherzo 
by Fontana (played for the first time); Introduction to 
Lohengrin, Act III, Wagner; Within a Chinese Garden, by 
Stoughton, and Variations De Concert by Bonnet. Miss 
Carbone against strengthened the fine impression she had 
made at the various recitals which she has given, playing 
with technical skill and fine interpretation of the various 
works. The entire program was an excellent one, and both 
artists were warmly applauded. Edna Sheppard presided at 
the piano for the singer. 


DECEMBER 13 


Ernest Schelling 


Aeolian Hall witnessed an interesting spectacle on Monday 
afternoon when Paderewski occupied a box there, to hear his 
A minor piano concerto played by Ernest Schelling, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg. The 
audience caught sight of the Polish master at once, and 
applauded him until he arose and bowed. The same scene 
was repeated after the performance of the concerto. 

Schelling deserved his own large share of that tribute, 
however, for he delivered the work with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, tonal warmth, and technical glamour. It is a 
stirring, melodious, and brilliantly written concerto, with 
Polish characteristics predominant. Mengelberg and _ his 
men accompanied whole-heartedly and splendidly. 

The conductor united in fine art with the pianist, also in 
the E flat (Emperor) concerto by Beethoven. It is one of 
the topmost peaks in the Beethoven list of piano works, and 
its mighty proclamations were uttered by Schelling with 
deep musical understanding and an elevated sense of form 
and style, 

Schelling’s own Suite Fantastique, original, piquant, (and 
diverting with its Dixie and Suwanee River trimmings ) has 
been heard here before, and repeated its usual arresting and 
exhilarating effect. The composer performed it con amore, 
of poses, and brought down the house in the glamorous 
finale. 

This concert ended the series of Schelling concerts, at 
which he has played eleven works for piano and orchestra. 





Stefan Sopkin 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist, with Harry Kaufman as his able 
assistant at the piano, delighted an Aeolian Hall audience on 
December 13 when he chose for his recital program a varied 
and interesting selection of numbers, all of which gave his 
hearers ample opportunity to judge his fine technic and 
beautiful tone quality. Throughout, his interpretations be- 
spoke great study and careful analysis. In fact, so de- 
lighted was the audience that numerous extras were forced 
by the prolonged and spontaneous applause. 

The program opened with the Grieg C minor sonata, all 
three movements being beautifully done. Then followed 
Ernest Schelling’s concerto which proved one of the high- 
lights of the evening, and a number worth frequent repeat- 
ing. Ernest Bloch’s Baal Shem Suite was appropriate for 
this season of the year, and no less popular was the con- 
cluding group—Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise, De Ribaupierre’s 
Swiss Lullaby and Paganini’s Caprice XXIV, the latter two 
arranged by Mr. Sopkin himself. The real hit of the 
evening was the Swiss Lullaby, which was repeated. 


Shura Cherkassky 


Shura Cherkassky, popular boy pianist, gave a highly suc- 
cessful concert at Carnegie Hall, December 13. His program 
consisted of an organ toccata and fugue by Bach, piano ar- 
rangement ‘by Tausig, Liszt’s sonata in B minor, several 
works by Chopin, and, in conclusion, a group of numbers by 
various composers in all of which he displayed his talents 
to great advantage. His versatility and technical skill were 
particularly evident in the first two numbers of his program, 
those by Bach and Liszt, the difficulties of which he over- 
came with remarkable ease. 


DECEMBER 14 





Jacques Jolas 

Jacques Jolas, American pianist, made his first appearance 
of this season at Chickering Hall on December 14, playing a 
program the chief features of which were the fifth Scriabin 
sonata and a Schumann Fantasy. There were also a Bach 
Italian Concerto, a group of Chopin, and an ingenious 
bit called Chez Petrouchka by Szanto on the familiar 
Stravinsky motifs. 

Mr. Jolas is a highly imaginative player with real feeling 
for the poetry in music. The Schumann Fantasy was ex- 
cellently done but it is in such things as the Scriabin Sonata 
and the Debussy preludes that he is most at home and 
effective. The Chopin was also excellently played and there 
was genuine beauty in the delightful Italian Concerto. A 
large audience applauded him heartily throughout the evening. 


Bruce Benjamin 


The annual New York recitals of Bruce Benjamin, tenor, 
always attract attention. At this particular one at Town 
Hall, on December 14, he presented a program of varied 
interest and one well suited to the singer’s style and abilities. 
Mr. Benjamin’s vocal construction is a very good one—a big 
range, lyric quality and is decidedly resonant throughout. 
Other than this he had his voice at complete command and 
is able therefore to achieve many artistic interpretations thus 
making his singing truly worth while. His program-opened 
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with a tribute to Beethoven—Adelaide and Die Ehre Gottes— 
followed by a group of five old Scottish folk songs, given 
with sympathy and understanding. The four French songs 
in the next group also embodied a sensitiveness and use of 
delicate nuances and pianissimos. The fine lyric abilities of 
the artist were revealed in the Schubert group of which the 
Freude der Kinder was a gem of artistic delivery. An 
English group closed the evening's entertainment though 
encores had to be added to all the groups, To the singer's 
art was added the icomparable artistic accompaniments of 
Walter Golde which are always a very essential and im- 
portant part of a program's success. Artist and accompanist 
were appreciated by a large audience. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 


This season the New York series of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has presented a succession of singularly dis- 
agreeable programs, filled with unpleasant music. [It seems 
almost as if Mr, Stokowski had convinced himself that it 
is his mission to educate the New York audiences instead of 
entertaining them, which is by no means the case. December 
14 was no exception. There were three items, Ernest Bloch’s 
Schelomo for cello and orchestra, with Hans Kindler for 
soloist ; a Concerto Grosso for double orchestra by Heinrich 
Kaminski; and Strauss’ Don Quixote Variations, which had 
Kindler as cello soloist and Samuel Lifschey as viola soloist. 
In the whole three numbers put together there is no more 
than ten minutes of beautiful music, music that charms and 
rests the ear and is good to hear. 

Schelomo is by no means new here. _ It is an excellent work 
by a good composer—and that lets it out; it is neither in- 
spired nor inspiring and! it would take an extremely acute 
intelligence to detect without the aid of the title any relation 
between the music and glorious King Solomon. 

The novelty was the Kaminski Concerto Grosso. Mr. 
Kaminski is of the modern “Back to Bach” school, which 
originated in Germany. “It is said to be his desire to re- 
capture, in terms of contemporary musical speech, some- 
thing of the polyphonic severity and elaboration of the 
great German contrapuntalists of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury,” said the program book. Mr. Kaminski meets with the 
fate of most of those who try to make formulas take the 
place of ideas. He is hopelessly dull and boresome. His mas 
todonic orchestra labors and labors for a seemingly endless 
time and brings forth the smallest mouse you could ever 
imagine. Waking up from a deep slumber, which had begun 
early in the second movement, this writer uttered three 
hearty and prolonged, though silent, cheers at the good old 
perfect cadence which ended the work and was, as a matter 
of fact, the only sign of genius in it. That is German music 
at its worst and least endurable, and all the theoretical argu- 
ments in the world cannot make it anything else. 

After intermission there came the Don Quixote Variations 
of Mr. Strauss, that unfortunately too literal experiment, 
which, paradoxically enough, sounds more and more childish 
the older it grows. What lovely oases in the desert of musi- 

cal thought are the third variation, with its beautiful canta- 
bile passage for strings, and the finale, with the exquisite 
cello solo, exquisitely played by Mr. Kindler. 

Mr. Stokowski, suffering from a displaced vertebra in the 
neck, is still under the weather. When the concert began 
Dr. Rodzinsky, the assistant conductor, came out to lead 
Schelomo, and very well he did it too. He also conducted 
Don Quixote. He is by far the most promising young con- 
ductor seen about here in a long time. Mr. Stokowski, 
however, appeared in person for the Kaminski concerto, con- 
ducting it with one hand tied behind his back—or, to be 
exact, across his chest in a sling. Neither he nor his men 
seemed to notice the absence of the other one. 


Christian Science Oratorio Society 

Quite an imposing array of forces was essembled on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, December 14, in 
cluding two hundred singers forming the Christian Science 
Oratorio Society, with orchestra of sixty-five players, con 
ducted by John Warren Erb. The outstanding features 
of the affair were Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Ben-Hur and his 
Pilgrim’s Progress. In the former was heard some excel- 
lent male chorus singing with descriptive orchestra interludes. 
Pilgrim’s Progress featured Vida Milholland, lyric soprano 
of merit; Harriet Foster, contralto, a singer with voice and 
wide experience ; Kitty Cheatham, soprano, and J Steel Jami- 
son, a young tenor with fine and expressive voice. Broad 
choral and orchestral effects, with some splendid climaxes, 
are in this music. Beautiful, indeed, was the adaptation of 
the Lord’s Prayer to Handel’s celebrated Largo. 


Alfred Blumen 


Alfred Blumen gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall on 
December 14, including on his program a sonata new to 
America, by the Polish composer, Karol Rathaus. !t was 
brilliantly played, but even the excellence of its performance 
could not save it from dryness. It is a work of decided 
modern character, and possibly a ronenrae might alter the 
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first impression. Other works on the program were Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and. Fugue, and a long group of Chopin 
compositions. The Franck work was played with fine color 
and freedom. The Chopin was so well done that one is 
inclined to call Mr. Blumen a Chopin player. Mr, Blumen, 
who is a noted Viennese pianist, was enthusiastically received. 


DECEMBER iS 


Nina Morgana 


Not since 1918 had Nina Morgana given her own recital 
in New York. However, on December 15 the piquant little 
Metropolitan Opera soprano made her re-entry at Carnegie 
Hall. To pay homage to the popular singer, many of her 
confreres at the opera came to greet and hear her t, and as 
a result there was a large and unmistakably responsive audi- 
ence, which demanded certain songs to be re-sung and 
clamored eagerly for extra numbers. 

What to some singers might seem a trying ordeal after 
so long a lapse of time between recitals of her own in New 
York, apparently did not phase Miss Morgana, She went 
through her well arranged program skilfully, singing beauti- 
fully, especially songs of a legato nature, and quite capturing 
the affection of her hearers. All were fairly entranced 
whether she sang Italian, French, German, or English, songs 
of a mellow sadness or those of dash and archness. Nina 
Morgana makes a charming little figure on the stage, and 
in her billowy taffeta gown of honey-dew hue, her dark 
eyes reflecting her moods, and an occasional pretty tilt of her 
head, all caught the fancy of the spectators and made them 
realize that here is an artist that is indeed gifted and blessed 
by the gods. 

While Miss Morgana’s voice is not one of tremendous 
volume, nevertheless she is able to get dramatic effects 
without resorting to forcing. She sings with ease, having 
been carefully schooled, and she has considerable resonance 
Her phrasing and her diction are commendable. She is also 
musicianly, singing with surety and savoir faire. ‘Too, she 
sings as though she really enjoyed it herself, and for that 
reason her hearers, sensing this, settled down comfortably 
to listen to her. And what a relief not to expect a bad 
note or wonder if the singer were going “to make” a 
certain top one! Not with Nina Morgana—she has the sort 
of technic that gives security and charming effect ! 

The first group consisted of old Italian airs, of which 
the Vieni, che poi sereno, from La Se miramide riconosciuta, 
by Gluck, had a be repeated. Mozart's ever popular Non 
so Piu cosa son closed the group, and this was also charm 
ingly done. 

The following group of modern Italian and folk songs 
was especially well done and aroused the audience to 
enthusiasm, the Wolf-Ferrari song—O si che non sapevo 
sospirare—being repeated. The applause was such after each 
of the five songs that Miss Morgana could have re-sung each. 
At the end of the group several encores were demanded and 
received. 

German and French numbers by Franz, Wolff, Ravel and 
Saint-Saens comprised the third group, and some little 
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gems were found in the final one in English. Deems Taylor’s 
Song for Lovers was repeated and also an encore song 
by George Liebling (who was in the audience) which the 
audience liked tremendously. 

Without a doubt the evening was one of the most artistic 
of the season’s recitals and Nina Morgana proved very easily 
that she is an all-around excellent singer, who certainly 
should be heard here more frequently in concert. Kathryn 
Kerin furnished sympathetic accompaniments for the singer. 


Frank Sheridan 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, whose former concerts were the 
subject of such favorable comment on the part of the critics, 
gave his second recital of the season on December 15 at 
Town Hall. Mr. Sheridan opened his program with a 
sonata by Mozart, which he played very well, and continued 
with another sonata, in G minor, by Schumann. A charming 
feature of the evening’s entertainment was the pianist’s 
rendition of two MacDowell compositions—Novellette, and 
Wild Hunt—in which he displayed excellent technic, as 
well as his temperamental understanding of the composer. 
In conclusion he played six Chopin pieces. His choice of 
numbers was in excellent taste, a fact that contributed no 
little to the great success of this second New York public 
appearance this fall. 


Sigismund Stojowski 

When Sigismund Stojowski appeared at Aeolian Hall, 
December 15, he was greeted by a large sized audience that 
acclaimed him enthusiastically and maintained this keen in- 
terest throughout his fine program. The pianist was in 
excellent form and provided his hearers with a memorable 
evening of music. From a standpoint of brilliance. pianistic 
skill and interpretative comprehension the artist was fully 
capable of dealing with the intricacies of the Beethoven 
E minor sonata, op. 109, and Chopin’s sonata in B flat 
minor, op. 35, whic h two taxing works formed the nucleus 
of the evening’s offerings. Mr. Stojowski displayed 
strength and vivacity of conception in these compositions, 
a certain characteristic grasp of the magnificent whole that 
imbued both sonatas with dignity and yet brought to them 
the necessary fire and feeling. The program’s niroduction 


was satisfactorily made with Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, while an up-to-date conclusion that 
was not too glaringly in contrast with the more or less 


sober hued intermediate numbers was provided bv Debussy’s 
Reflets dans l'eau, MacDowell's In Autumn, Paderewski’s 
Nocturne, and the artist’s own Theme Cracovien Varie, 
the content of this final selection being in keeping with 
its splendid performance. Warm and _ insistent applause 
brought Mr. Stojowski back for additional encores and 
acknowledgments. 


DECEMBER 16 
Singers’ Club 


With A. Y. Cornell conducting, the Singers’ Club of fifty 
men demonstrated at its December 16 concert, at Aeolian 
Hall, what can be accomplished under competent directing. 
This concert, the first of the twenty-fourth season, provided 
a program of varied music, including three Christmas-time 
works, of which Dickinson's The Shepherd’s Story was 
very effective; Grace Kerns sang the obligato soprano solo, 
Harry P. Clark the part for baritone, and the verve and 
general effectiveness of this singing was remarked. At this 
juncture Conductor Cornell announced an extra Christmas 
number, Adeste Fideles, the well-known hymn sung in 
modern’ harmonization by the club, the audience rising and 
joining in the final verse; this was a rousing climax. Two 
Irish Folksongs (solo by Dr. McGrath), one from Suabia, 
and numbers by Maunder, Gericke, Rogers and the final 
climax, Sullivan's Lost Chord, completed the club’s numbers. 
Grace Kerns, singing the aria Depuis le Jour (Charpentier) 
and songs by modern composers, provided special soloistic 
assistance, followed by warm applause from the large audi- 
ence. Mr. Spross, club accompanist, was also heard in piano 
solos, as was Harold W. Wollenhaupt, baritone, and club 
members, in vocal numbers chiefly by American composers. 





Plaza Artistic Mornings 

Elsie Janis, assisted by Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and 
Robert Steel, baritone, held the undivided attention of the 
large audience attending the fifteenth Artistic Morning at 
the Hotel Plaza on December 16. 

Today Elsie Janis is as youthful and charming as she was 
ten years ago—and as peppy and talented. In a simple black 
taffeta gown with a large bow of red on the skirt, she made 
an attractive picture and no matter what she did in the way 
of mimicking, singing or dancing, this personality (for she 
surely is one) was delightful, and her entertainment refresh- 
ing and novel. She was cordially received and was obliged 
to reappear several times and add extra numbers. Albert 
King was at the piano and rendered sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 

Miss Lazzari revealed her rich contralto voice to advan- 
tage in the Amour Viens Aider from Samson et Delila, a 
popular vehicle for singers of her type. She was in good 
voice and the audience seemed to like her. She was re- 
called several times and later she was heard with Mr. Steel 
in the In Questo Suolo from La Favorita which was beauti- 
fully sung by the artists. 

Robert Steel possesses a voice of excellent quality, rich 
and resonant, and extremely sweet and clear in pianissimo 
passages. He scored with the audience first through a spirited 
singing of the Largo al Factotum from Barber of Seville, 
and later deepened this impression in two songs—In the Silent 
Night, Rachmaninoff, and Love Went A-Riding, Bridge. 
Dorothy Kennedy was at the piano. 


Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio (with Augusta Tollefsen, piano, Carl 
H. Tollefsen, violin, and Paulo Gruppe, cello) drew a full 
house at its Aeolian Hall concert of December 16. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s trio in G major, an early work (opus 5) is mighty 
interesting, the B minor (slow) movement, having much 
originality, while the closing allegro goes with brightness; 
the three instrumentalists played it with fine unity and verve. 
Sweet-sounding melodiousness lies in Gade’s opus 29 Men- 
delssohnian in crisp playfulness at first, with succeeding 
movements of soulful song. After this two movements 
from an early Beethoven trio were played, in which one 
recognized the Mozart influence. It served to bring out 
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the contrasting closing trio by Gretchaninoff, the startling 
features in certain movements, and the evident enthusiasm of 
the players bringing unusual effects. Each movement received 
due meed of applause, growing to a big crescendo at the close. 
The size of the audience, its close attention and evident 
appreciation of the interpretations, all denoted musical under- 
standing. 


Mauro-Cottone and Pius X Choir 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone, organist of the Capitol Theater, and 
the Pius X Choir were associated in a concert of ancient 
chants and polyphonic music at Pius X Hall, which was filled 
to overflowing, December 16. With Justine Ward conducting 
the choir of women on the stage (with others seated in the 
gallery), Gregorian and Ambrosian chants were sung with 
remarkable unity and ensemble, and a union of both voices 
and organ in Di Lassus’ Beatus Homo and Vittoria’s Sera- 
phin, served further to show unusual effects. Mrs. Ward 
is heart and soul in this work, and her singers follow her 
devotedly. 

Dr. Cottone, on the comparatively small organ of the hall, 
was able to produce an atmosphere of dignity in the opening 
toccata and fugue C major (Bach). A second solo-group 
consisted of his own fugue on a Gregorian Ave Maria, and 
his Cantilene Pastorale, works of virtuoso importance, and 
played by him with a manual and pedal technic of splendid 
effectiveness. In the audience one noted such _prominent 
musical folk as Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club, Philip James, Ernest Schelling and others of the 
patrons’ list, and of course many eminent Catholic digni- 
taries of the church. 


The Haarlem Philharmonic 


The second concert of the Haarlem Philharmonic, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on December 16 presented The English 
Singers. This body of choristers offers a unique and indi- 
vidual entertainment for they bring with them the atmos- 
phere of the days when knighthood was in flower, with the 
charm of the Elizabethan illusions that tradition has built 
for us. The a capella work of this sextet is about the finest 
that has been heard in many moons. The intricacies of the 
modulations and harmonizations of some of the arrange- 
ments of the madrigals, carols and other typical songs which 
they use are handled in a remarkably accurate way making 
for detailed perfection. There were three Christmas motets, 
three madrigals and a ballet and some delightful folk songs 
arranged by R. Vaughan Williams (ever intriguing). The 
Italian street songs had a charm of their own; one got the 
impression of the “man in the street” with his carefree 
spirit and vagabond tendencies. The fifth group was made 
up of duets and trios wherein a small part of the individual 
abilities of the artists were noticeable. In this, as in all 
their ensemble work, there was sympathy and understanding. 
The last group included the one carol which this reviewer 
considers about the finest example of harmonization possible, 
The Noble Stem. What these talented singers did with it 
besides is own intrinsic value made the selection one of the 
choice bits of the concert. The contrapuntal work is most 
difficult and the accuracy with which it was carried out was a 
feat which only the most sensitive musical ear could carry 
perfectly. There were many encores and much applause. 


New York Philharmonic: Melchior, Soloist 


On December 16, at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Mengelberg and 
the Philharmonic orchestra, assisted by Lauritz Melchior, 
Danish tenor from the Metropolitan, presented for the first 
time in New York the Song of the Night, known as the 
Third Symphony, by Karol Szymanowski. It is, in reality, 
a symphonic cantata for orchestra, tenor solo and chorus, 
with a text taken from the mystic Persian poet of the 
thirteenth century, Jalad-uddin Rumi, known for short as 
Jalal. The chorus, which may be omitted with the com- 
poser’s consent, was not employed. It is a strange work, a 
strange sounding work. It deserves another hearing before 
final judgment is passed upon it. It seemed, on a first hear- 
ing, as if the musical material is rather meager for its 
size. And certainly, the part for tenor with which Mr. 
Melchior struggled valiantly, bears ‘no relation to anything 
vocal. That it is excellently ‘orchestrated in a modern man- 
aer goes without saying, but that in it Szymanowski has 
anything individual or important to say is not apparent 
The principal echoes were by Scriabin. 

The concert opened with a brisk performance of the 
jolly old Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla of Glinka, and 
after the intermission Mr. Mengelberg did the Prelude to 
Lohengrin, Siegfried’s Forge Song from the first act of 
Siegfried, with Mr. Melchior as a lusty Nothungwelder, and 
finally the Meistersinger Prelude. There was a large audi- 
ence which, though it most certainly understood no single 
measure of the Szymanowski affair, did not fail to call back 
Mr. Mengelberg and Mr. Melchior a sufficient number of 
times. 


New York Symphony: Schumann-Heink, Soloist 


On December 16, at Carnegie Hall, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, celebrating this year the fiftieth anniversary of her 
career as a concert singer, appeared with the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch, singing Erda’s Warn- 
ing from Das Rheingold and Waltraute’s Narrative from 
Gotterdammerung. The rest of the program was made up 
entirely of orchestral excerpts from Wagner conducted hy 
Walter Damrosch. It was an impressive picture, this 
veteran artist, who has seen fifty years on the stage, whose 
voice is still in astonishingly good shape and whose art is 
as fine as ever, and beside her, the veteran conductor who 
resigned only the other day as leader of the New York 
Symphony for forty-odd years. At the conclusion of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s second appearance, Henry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the Symphony Society, appeared on 
the stage and presented Mme. Schumann-Heink with an 
elaborate diamond and crystal brooch from the Symphony 
Society directors, making a short and appropriate speech 
to which Mme. Schumann-Heink returned a_ felicitous 
answer. 





DECEMBER 17 





Biltmore Musicale 


The fourth Biltmore musicale presented Benno Rabinoff, 
violinist ; Louis Graveure, baritone, and Maria Mueller, so- 
prano, for the morning recital of December 17. Mr. Rabin- 
off, a young New Yorker and one-time winner of the 
Stadium Concert prize, indicated that he needs a good deal 
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of broadening before he finally reaches the goal of violin- 
ists. His work is good as it stands but with obvious defects 
eliminated he ought to go much farther in his art. The 
audience demanded five encores. 

Two arias—Ritorna Vincitor and Dich Theure Halle— 
introduced Miss Mueller, both reflecting her chief asset, 
dramatic ability. Of course, the voice was lovely, modu- 
lated, colored and carefully projected. This young singer 
comes from a fine school. Her second group of English 
and German numbers proved most acceptable and brought 
her much applause. Rudolph Gruen provided the accom- 
paniments for both Miss Mueller and Mr. Rabinoff, and 
did them well. 

Absolute and unadulterated joy of listening to a finished 
craftsman invariably attends song recitals by Louis Graveure. 
He painted his pictures with the easy flowing stroke of the 
master artist and his offerings were typical of his former 
programs, popular and classic, interspersed with the unique 
Handel, Massenet, Bizet, Tschaikowsky received full atten- 
tion and no less interesting were the works of Storacc, 
Treharne, Sanderson and Margetson, There were many 
extras, including a song called Sylvia. Bryceson Trehart.e 
assisted in a most competent manner. 


Friedrich Schorr 


Friedrich Schorr, Austrian baritone and member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a recital before a well-filled house 
at Aeolian Hall on December 17. The first numbers were 
sung in German, outstanding among which were Richard 
Trunk’s Der Summerfaden and Carl Loewe’ s Prinz Eugene. 
This latter particularly suited the singer’s voice, which is rich, 
deep and vibrant, combining excellent breath control and 
enunciation with an extraordinary range and delightful feel- 
ing. A certain delicacy of shading and sensitiveness to 
the mood of the music he sang, that innate quality of sym- 
pathy that distinguishes the artist from the mere technician, 
rendered his singing a fine medium for the interpretation 
of the emotions portrayed in his songs. Another notable 
feature of his performance was his English diction which 
was very good. Two songs by Sidney Homer comprised 
the portion of his program sung in English, and the poig- 
nant and haunting quality of these compositions brought out 
again that versatility in Mr. Schorr’s representations that 
adds so greatly to its charm. 


DECEMBER 18 





Angel owen ‘Bendiies 


Angel Agnes Chopourian (Donchian), Armenian, sang much 
in Greater New York and vicinity previous to her marriage ; 
retiring from public singing at that time, she has not been 
heard until her re-appearance in recital, at Acolian Hall, 
December 18. A large audience greeted the singer, who, ac- 
companied by Walter Golde, sang a program containing O 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre, fluency characterizing this Handelian 
air; a groun of five Schubert songs (in adequate English 
riuhelon). a recall following; and six songs by Tschai- 
kowsky, likewise in English. Of these Tell Me Why was 
sung best, two recalls following, with many floral tributes. 
A concluding group of songs by the American composers 
brought joyous singing in Love Went Ariding; wistful ex- 
pression in Dearest; humor in Fay Foster’s My Menagerie, 
and a brilliant closing song, The Enchanted Forest (Phillips). 
Following, she sang as encores Hatton’s To Anthea, and a 
song beginning “Northern Days.” Walter Golde supplied 
most capital accompaniment. 


Mt. Holyoke College Carol Choir 

The Christmas spirit was very much in evidence at the 
annual concert of the Mt. Holyoke College Carol Choir, in 
Town Hall, December 18. A large audience listened with 
certain enjoyment to the varied offerings presented under 
the direction of Dr. William C. Hammond. There was an 
apparent freshness in the voices and enthusiasm that made 
itself felt on the listeners. Well drilled they were and the 
blending of the four-score young girls’ voices was a treat to 
hear. Attacks and phrasing, too, were commendable, show- 
ing much study and devotion to their work—all of this indeed 
a credit to Dr. Hammond‘s leadership. 

Most interesting of all the seventeen numbers were the 
eight new and unfamiliar carols from the collection of Prof. 
Edward Bliss Reed of Yale. Delightful, also, were the 
Pastorale from Corelli's eighth concerto for organ, and other 
organ numbers by Karl-Elert, Jacob and Bach, played by 
Dr. Hammond. 


New York Philharmonic: Munz and Lange, 
Soloists 

The fifth concert in the series of twelve for students given 
by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengel- 
berg conducting, attracted a large audience to Carnegie Hall 
on December 18. The assisting artists were Mieczyslaw 
Munz, that brilliant artist of the keyboard who gave an 
inspired rendition of the Brahms concerto, No. 1 in D minor, 
op. 15, revealing aeain all the super-qualifications that have 
made him so internationally in demand, and Hans Lange as- 
sistant concert master of the orchestra, playing the Tartini 
sonata in G. Mr. Lange has a good tone and commendable 
technic and was cordially received. Other numbers on the 
program included the L alo overture to Le Roi d’ Ys and the 
Monsigny chaconne and rig-udon from Aline. 


DECEMBER 19 





Flora Negri ‘ 


A voice of lyric beauty, clear, warm and sweet, rather than 
powerful and dominant, is that ‘of Flora Negri, whose recital 
at Aeolian Hall, December 19, attracted a large audience. 
*She has been frequently heard with choral societies, orches- 
tras, etc., and evidence of growing reputation was manifest 
in the large audience; this was well deserved, for the singer 
has many attributes which make success, not the least of 
which is stage-presence. Per Pieta was well sung in the 
opening group, Mozart Alleluia also going well, and Schu- 
mann’s Auftrage was daintily given. Perhaps her most suc- 
cessful group was No. III, containing In the Hills (Medni- 
koff), Flight of the Bumblebee (Rimsky- Korsakoff), and 
The Nightingale (Alabieff), sung in the original Russian; 
she had to repeat two of these. I Have Known Loveliness 
(Kramer) was done with varied shading, and the closing 
Jewish Songs, some of them arranged by Boris Levenson, 
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were most applauded of all, the arranger acknowledging ap- 
plause at the behest of Miss Negri. Nina Massell was a 
tower of strength as accompanist, and half a dozen encores 
were added on demand of the audience. 


Cobina Wright 


Assisted by Kurt Schindler, Cobina Wright, soprano, gave 
a song recital at Aeolian Hall on December 19 and con- 
firmed the impression made in recitals given here in previous 
years of unusual musicianship, taste and serious intent. She 
sang difficult intervals in her modern selections with a rare 
perfection of intonation and seemed equally at home with 
the idiom of Bach and Mozart as with Szymanowski and 
Ravel. She had a stage setting which lent charm to the 
recital and causes one to. wonder why some arrangement is 
not, made so that the average recital might enjoy the same 
artistic addition. A tasteful outlook for the eye certainly 
adds to the pleasure one derives from beautiful music beauti- 
fully rendered and colored hangings and growing plants are 
more attractive than empty stage space and bare organ pipes. 

Mrs. Wright sang four groups of songs, starting with the 
older classics and closing with some English—La Forge, 
Manning, Stringfield and Bridge—between which were 
French songs by Szymanowsky, Ravel and Debussy, and 
Spanish songs by De Falla and Joaquin Nin. She has a 
voice of great beauty and a technical equipment that knows 
no limitations. Perhaps more important, she has charm of 
personality and obvious sympathetic understanding of the 
music she elects to interpret and the words by which its 
composer was inspired, The result is delightful and it is 
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regrettable that so excellent an artist should be heard in this 


city so seldom. 
Nikolai Orloff 


Nikolai Orloff, young Russian pianist who made such an 
impression on his first appearance here two weeks ago, with 
every re-appearance adds to the sudden prestige which he 
gained then. To his first Carnegie Hall recital on December 
19 he attracted an audience that was both large and enthus 
iastic. The program began with two Scarlatti sonatas, fol 
lowed by a Gluck-Sgambati Melodie, the Bach-Liszt Fantasia 
in G minor, and the Liszt D minor Sonata. After there came 
a Chopin group, short pieces by Scriabin and Medtner, and 
the Vol du Bourdon, something of Rimsky- Korsakoff’ S$, al 
ranged by Striner and played for the first time in New York. 
In the opening three numbers the pianist had every oppor 
tunity to exhibit the delicate and finely delineated character 
istics of his style and when he came to the Bach-Liszt it was 
a pleasure to see that he did not tear the piano to pieces in 
the manner of so many modern pianists. There was the 
dignity, breadth, and strength which the work demands, but 
no beating through the tone. He almost made one forget 
the interminable length of the Liszt Sonata and the entire 
absence of honesty that is typical of it; it is near-music, made 
by Mr. Orloff to sound like real music. Chopin he plays ex 
quisitely and the brilliant Rimsky-Korsakoff number which 
closed the program was given with an ease and unconscious 
virtuosity that made one quite unmindful of its difficulty. 
There was recall after recall and extra numbers between 
the groups and after the program. Few visiting pianists 


have required such a short time to esté ablish the mselves here 














“ 


Great and prolonged applause . . . 
noteworthy technic . . . greatly pleased the 
audience . . . pronounced sense of rhythm 
.. 2—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


*. ” 


. . Richness of tone coloring. . . . 
_N. Y. Times. 


M. Halperson in N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, Nov. 24, 1926. 


“This favorite American pianist, in 
his recital of this season in Aeolian Mall, 
again displayed musical intelligence 
touch rich in tonal color, a pronounced 
sense of rhythm, and a noteworthy tech 
nie The artist can be praised for the 
solidity of his interpretations and un 
affected style The excerpts from the 
mugle dramas of Wagner, for which the 
artist is renowned, were excellently ar 
ranged. 

‘In Bach-D’Albert’s Praeludium and 
Fugue in D major, the clearly defined 
polyphony and effectively played octave 
passages vere particularly notewortivy 
The pianist received great wnd prolonged 
applause, especially following the B 
minor Sonata by Chopin, after which be 
added an encore by Chopin. A Kavel 
Sonatine which follows the style of 
Debussy also greatly pleased the audi 
ence,"’ 


J. B. C. In N. Y. Evening 
World, Nov. 23, 1926. 
‘Brahms’ Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 6, 

revealed Ralph Leopold at his best last 

evening in a recital at Aeolian Hall. It 
wag delicate and pleasing. If Loopold had 
nothing else to recommend him, he 
would still be praised for his lack of 
cant and affectation, but he has some 
thing more The program opened with 
the Bach-d’ Albert Praeludium and 

Fugue in D Major Two numbers by 

Brahms followed, the intermezzo and a 

eapriccio, Op. 16, No, 7 Leopold's own 

transcriptions of episodes from ‘‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ and ‘Die Goetterdaem- 
merung’ completed the program.’ 


N. Y. Telegram, Nov. 23, 1926 


“That excellent pianist, Ralph Leo 
pold, gave his yearly recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday evening and displayed, in 
a program ranging through Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Ravel and some of his own in 
teresting Wagner transcriptions, those 
qualities of intelligence and ripe musi 
cianship which long ugo won him high 


N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 23, 1926. 

“Ralph Leopold, American pianist particularly noted for his arrange 
ments and interpretations of Wagner, gave his first recital of the season 
at Aeolian Hall last evening. A Wagnerian group came at the conclu- 
sion of the program. It included numbers not often heard on the piano 
‘The Love Duet’ and ‘Brangaene’s Warning,’ from ‘Tristan,’ “The Song 
of the Rhine Maidens,’ ‘Sunrise’ and ‘Siegfried’s Parting from Brunn 
hilde’ from ‘Gotterdammerung’—the arrangements were admirable.” 
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Ralph Leopold at his best . . . lack 
of cant and affectation . . —N. Y. Evening 


World. 


“ 


. . . Has intelligence and technic at his 

command in good measure. The audience 
. e , y yr y 

enjoyed the recital.”—N. Y. Sun. 


W. J. Henderson in N. Y¥. Sun, 
Nov. 23, 1926. 


Ralph Leopold, New York planist, 
gave his annual recital last evening in 
Aeolian Hall Mr. Leopold began bis 
program with the D major prelude and 
fugue of Bach as arranged by D’ Albert, 
following it with an intermeszo and a 
ecapriceio of Brahiun After these came 
Chopin's B minor sonata and Ravel's 
sonatine. The last part of the list was 
of more stirring variety and brought 
several excerpts froti Wagner musle 
dramas, arranged by M Leopold himee'f 
These excerpts should prove a good field 
for exploration by plantsts in search of 
novel arrangements The excerpts were 
the love duet and Brangaenes warning 
from ‘Tristan und Isold and "Sue r 
and ‘Slegfried’s Parting from Bruenhilde 
from ‘Goetterdaemmerung Mr. Leopold 
has intelligence and teehnie at his com 
mand, in gool measure and he al 
played them to best a:lvaniage in his 
selections last night The audience on 
joyed the reeital.’’ 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 23, 1926. 


“Ralph Leopold, American composer 
pianist, gave his annua! reeital at Aeol 
fan Hall last evening The first thing 
that struck one’s attention in the open 
ing Bach D’'Albert praeludium and fugue 
was the richness of his tone coloring 
The pracludium was given in good order 
The pianist’s command of tone serve 
him well in the Brahms group, for whiel 
he gave an encore 

The best played number on the pro 
gram was the Chopin sonata in B minor 
Mr. Leopold seemed t 
with Chopin than with any of the othe 
composers, more certain of both tyle 
and = technle The Kavel t 
the note of modernity 

Mr. Leopold's la 
elections from the 
with his own arrangements 

The artist is giving a series of lee 
ture recitals on the Wagner music drama 
at the Hotel Majestic There will be 
ne this afternoon and another on De 


we | yinpathy 





Grena Bennett in N. Y. American, Nov. 23, 1926, 


“Ralph Leopold at his piano recital to Aeolian Hall last evening 
stressed his own transeriptions of Wagnerian excerpt lle retained 
much of the pith of the composer's original message, and put both fe r 
and dramatic significance into the love music and Brangaene’s Warning 


from Tristan’: read with plaintive charm the Rhine Maiden's song, and 
ended with the parting of Brunnhilde and Siegfried in ‘Gotterdammerung.’ 

Bach, Brahms, Chopin, and Ravel were represented in the earlier part 
of the programme.”’ 
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GEORGES GEORGESCO, 

Philharmonic Or 
ared as guest con 
Orchestra at Car 


nal Opera and thé 
Rumania, who appe 


Philharmon 


nductor of the Natu 
Buchare 


ith ie New York 





ductor 
neg H December 21. There is no foundation in the 
report that “Mh Georg has been engaged as permanent 
mductor of the Washington Opera Company, but he has 
n ured to wield the baton for the company at the per 
formas f La Boheme on January 10 (Photo by Nicholas 
‘< Muray.) 
irmly as has Mr. Orloff. It is a fresh proof of how quick 
ew Yor to recognize that which is really worth while 


The New York Symphony 


Walter Damrosch, for his Sunday afternoon concert in 


Mecca Temple, had the happy thought of building a program 
which was made up in the first part of Bach—the Suite in 
C. the Second Concerto for violin, flute, oboe, trumpet, and 


and the Gavotte in D, with the orchestration 
made his late father, Leopold. After intermission the pro- 
gram was entirely Ravel--with Le Tombeau de Couperin, two 
excerpts from Mother Goose Suite, and excerpts from Daph- 
nis et Chloe. As Mr. Damrosch had foreseen, the contrast be- 
tween the formalities of Bach and the dainty illusive touches 
of Ravel made an especially effective program, which was 


tring orchestra, 





EMILY 


ROSEVELT 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


“The appreciation of the 
Mise Rosevelt's success 


audience attested 





The Providence Journal, Dec. 3, 1926. 
Dir. WALTER ANDERSON, Inc, 
5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. City 
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listened to and applauded by the usual large Sunday after- 
noon audience. 


Westchester Festival to Be Held in 1927 

The board of governors of the Westchester Choral Society, 
and the organization made up of conductors of local choral 
groups, have announced that the Westchester Music Festival 
will not be held this year, owing to the fact that the county 
has no building which is big enough to hold the festival. 
The board of governors and the conductors felt that the 
tent which has been used during the previous two years 
was inadequate, as the acoustics made it impossible for 
many of the vast audience to hear the music with sufficient 
clarity. Moreover, the use of a tent leaves the festival 
at the mercy of the weather to a very great extent, and its 
continued use would be bound to harm the work of the 
choral movement. 

The leaders of this splendid movement, which was organ- 
ized by the Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
feel that they are justified in omitting the festival this 
year only if they bend every effort to secure an adequate 
building for the spring of 1928. In the meantime the 
interest of the work will be maintained by the competitive 
concert which will take place as usual in the spring, at 
a place to be named later. A contest of the colored spiritual 
groups will be held this year as well as any foreign groups 


which may wish to submit their work to the music com- 
mittee of the choral board. 
At the same time the Westchester Choral Society 


announces that Albert Stoessel has been engaged as musical 
director. He will meet all the local conductors in the near 
future and decide with them upon the program of the next 
festival as well as the numbers which are to be used in the 
competitive singing. Mr. Stoessel’s brilliant work at the 
Worcester Festival as well as his enthusiastic personality 
are bound to increase the quality of the work and the inte-est 
both on the part of the singers and those who are developing 
the choral movement. As he has been the unanimous choice 
of the local conductors he will find unqualified support for 
his endeavors in behalf of the choral movement in West 
chester County. 

The board of governors of the Westchester Choral Society 
consists of the following: Frederick P. Close, Samuel L. 
Fuller, Arthur W. Lawrence, Henry H. Law, Mark D. 
Stiles, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Mrs. J. H. Baekeland, Carl H. 
Pforzheimer, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Dorothy Ward, 
Felix M. Warburg, Clarence M. Woolley, John G. Agar. 
and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Westchester County Recreation 
Commission Ex-officio. Edgar Fowlston is chairman of the 
conductors’ organization; Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry is chair 
man of the program committee, and Clifford E. Dinsmore 
is chairman of the competition committee. Mrs. Chester 
G. Marsh, County Director of Recreation, and Mrs. Kate 
A. Wasserscheid, executive secretary of the Choral Society, 
are in charge of the organization work. 


Earle Laros Plays in Allentown 

Earle Laros, pianist, was soloist at the opening concert 
of the Allentown Symphony Orchestra’s twelfth season. 
Lloyd Moll directed a well balanced program consisting 
of the Haydn Surprise Symphony and the Lully-Mottl suite, 
and Mr. Laros chose the Grieg concerto for this, his second, 
appearance with the orchestra. The concert was broadcast 
from WSAN, and many messages have heen received by 
the pianist commenting on his beautiful playing. While 
was his first performance of the concerto, it seemed that 
he had played it many times, for the work was practically 
re- created under his fingers. The Allentown Morning Call 
said: “The piece de resistance of the evening was the 
concerto. The colorful Grieg number was given an exact 
and pellucid interpretation in virtuoso fashion by Mr. Laros. 
The notes under his dexterous fingers flowed with grace 
or with intensity as the score called. He had a marvellous 
command of nuances and phrasing. There was inexorable 
musicianship. He stormed his audience and played the Liszt 
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This American work has had Over thirty perfor- 
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Soiree for encore.” The Allentown Chronicle critic stated : 
“He played the Grieg concerto in a style rarely surpassed 
on the concert stage, with an expert technic bringing out 
the best requirements in piano- “playing.” 


Orchestral Reéngagements for Vreeland 


Jeannette Vreeland has proved an invaluable soloist with 
the leading orchestras of this country. Last spring after her 
engagement for the spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra her managers, Haensel & Jones, received the 
following enthusiastic telegram from the conductor and the 
manager of the orchestra. “We wish to express our warm 
appreciation for the beautiful singing of Jeannette Vreeland 
soloist during our four weeks’ Spring tour which closed to- 
night. Her lovely voice and beautiful art have won the en- 
thusiastic admiration of every member of our organization. 
She was invariably in good voice and never failed to win 
the enthusiastic approval of our audiences. We look for- 
ward with much pleasure to her three appearances with our 
orchestra next season. (Signed) Henry Verbrugghen, Con- 
ductor; Arthur J. Gaines, Manager.” 

Following the success of this tour the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony engaged the artist as soprano soloist for the Beethoven 








Nickolas 


Muray photo 

JEANNETTE VREELAND 
Ninth Symphony to be given in January in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., and in New Orleans, La. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra also has engaged Miss Vreeland for the 
same work. This will be her third reéngagement with this 
organization. 

Marking Miss Vreeland’s fourth reéngagement with the 
Detroit Orchestra, the artist will appear with that organiza 
tion as soloist in the Bach St. Matthew Passion in March, 
thus making a total of six major orchestral appearances for 
her this season. 


Mme. Zeta Vv. Wood Presents Pupil 


Mme. Zeta V. Wood, soprano and vocal teacher, intro- 
duced Arthur Singer, concert pianist, to an interested audi- 
ence when they appeared in a joint recital at Mme. Wood's 
studio in Steinway Hall, on December 15. Mr. Singer, who 
will shortly make his professional debut, opened the pro- 
gram with a group of Chopin pieces in which his unmis- 
takable talent won him applause that presages well for his 
future success in New York. He displayed good tone qual- 
ity, facile technic and a mature conception of the contrasting 
moods of his music. 

As always, Mme. Wood’s voice won warm applause, a 
group of English ballads and another of modern French 
songs being a particularly charming part of her program. 
She was in excellent voice and each of her numbers added 
in considerable measure to the pleasure of her hearers. 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn, The Holy Child, also was finely 
sung. 


Uarda Hein with Liederkranz 

A special feature of the New York Liederkranz concert, 
at the headquarters of the society, December 11, was the 
pianistic collaboration of Uarda Hein, daughter of Carl 
Hein and pupil of August Fraemcke, as soloist in the Grieg 
concerto. Her extreme youth added to her brilliant technic 
and musical nature, all produced fine effect; such natural 
talent promises much for her future. The orchestra played 
the Spring overture (Goldmark), and the well balanced 
chorus was heard in works by Gulbins, Nessler, Jungst, 
Kraemer and others. Edith Fleischer (Metropolitan Opera) 
was the vocal soloist, singing the Czardas from Fledermaus 
and songs by Schumann, Eisler and Strauss, and Richard 
Fuchs-Jerin conducted orchestra and singers. 





— 


Brahms Chores in First Concert 


The newly organized Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, N. 
Lindsay Norden, conductor, announces the first program to 
be given in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
January 19, with Mae Ebrey Hotz as assisting soloist. 


Maria Rosamond to Give Recital 


Maria Rosamond, dramatic soprano, will give a New York 
recital on January 9. with the assistance of Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, cellist. Mme. Rosamond will include an aria on her 
program and four groups of songs among which will he 
two by the well known pianist-composer, Rhea Silberta. 





Anthony Pesci Broadcasting 
Anthony Pesci, American tenor, will broadcast over sta- 
tion WBBR on December 30 at seven-thirty. The artist will 
appear three times on the program, the Fay Foster Trio also 
being featured. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











Ronatp Resigns as Firm Conpuctor 


Lonvon.—Sir Landon Ronald has refused to conduct for 
the big German film, Faust, which was to have inaugurated 
Albert Hall as a cinema palace. The picture is based on 
Goethe’s Faust, of course, and not on Gounod’s emasculated 
version, and when the owner of the British rights on the 
film insisted that a trio from the opera, the Jewel Song, and 
the Flower Song of Siebel (who does not even appear in 
the film drama) should be interpolated, Ronald resigned in 
protest. C. B. Cochran, who had arranged for the production 
of the film, also objected. The entire scheme has been 
temporarily withdrawn. M. § 

Newire Mevpa’s FAREWELL TO THE “PROLETARIAT” 

Lonpon.—Dame Nellie Melba has now said farewell to 
London's proletariat. She did it in two acts of Bohéme and 
the death scene of Otello at the Old Vic. In order to 
gratify her desire that she sing to a genuine Old Vic audience, 
the only official announcement of her appearance was made 
in the theater itself between the acts. The house was sold 
out within twenty-four hours. A fine cast and doubled 
orchestra (at Melba’s expense) made the performances more 
of the finest ever given in the theater. The proceeds went to 
the Sadler’s Wells Fund. M. S. 

Gustav Brecner to Conpuct 1n_ Lonpon 

Lonpon.—Gustay Brecher, director of the Leipsic Opera, 
is conducting the fifth National Concert of the British Broad- 
casting Company in place of Otto Klemperer. Klemperer’s 
plans for the entire year have had to be altered owing to 
his engagement as director of the Kroll Theater in Berlin. 

M. S. 


Covent GARDEN PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
Lonpon.—An official of the London Opera Syndicate an- 
nounces that next season's novelties and revivals will include 
Puccini’s Turandot, Wagner's Parsifal, Mozart’s Entfiihrung, 
Humperdinck's Hansel and Gretel, Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Bizet’s Carmen, and Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. 
The Nibelungen Ring, Tristan, Rosenkavalier, Aida, Otello, 
Rigoletto and Tosca will be repeated. Bruno Walter and 
Vincenzo Bellezza will again be the principal conductors, and 
the following artists have already been engaged : Gota Ljung- 
berg, Maria Olezewska, Elisabeth Schumann, Delia Reinhardt, 
Fernand Annseau and Friedrich Schorr. Though not an- 
nounced, it is virtually certain that Jeritza will sing Turan- 
dot, and that Maria Ivogiin and Paul Bender will be the 
Constanze and Osmin in Entfiihrung. Negotiations are also 
under way with Rosa Ponselle and Maria Miiller, both of the 
Metropolitan, and it is rumored that Gigli may also be heard 
in London, at last. M. S. 
CHABRIER'’S GWENDOLINE REVIVED 
Paris——A brilliant revival of Gwendoline, by Emanuel 
Chabrier, has just been given. The charming libretto, based 
on Catulle Mendes’ drama, is the tale of the love of Gwendo- 
line, daughter of a Scandinavian king, for the sea-rover 
Harald. The music is remarkable both for its breadth and 
color. The revival was magnificent, the chorus being espe- 
cially well prepared N. de B. 
NIELKA AND LANDOWSKA 
Paris.—Nielka is singing in a series of four orchestral 
concerts the first of which has already taken place. She 
sang a strictly classical program which perfectly suited her 
voice. It was her first public appearance in a long time 
and a marked improvement in her voice was apparent. 
Wanda Landowska played a harpsichord concerto and several 
solos on the same occasion winning her usual success. B. 
MapeLineE Kettie’s Busy WINTER 
Paris.—Madeline Keltie, American soprano, has left for 
Egypt, where she will appear in over twenty operatic per- 
formances. She will open in Cairo in Madame Butterfly, 
later singing with the San Carlo Opera Company in Naples, 
after which she intends to return to Paris, and will probably 
sing at the Opéra Comique. N. de B. 
Tuose Turanpor Biues 
Vienna.—The present Turandot fad has given birth to a 
new composition of that title. Not a grand opera, however, 
but a song hit by Robert Stolz, who once before profited 
from a grand opera title, when his song, Salome, brought 
him billions in revenues. The new Turandot is a blues, 
and has become immensely popular in Vienna within a 
few days. ¥; 
Aw Itatian Guipe To BEETHOVEN 
Rome.—Gustavo Macchi, musical critic and publisher, 
has just brought out a new guide for listeners, called Bee- 
thoven and His Nine Symphonies, with notes and explana- 
tions. It is published by the Milanese Library Publishing 
Co. D. P: 
Avsert Coates Conpucts New Rimsky-KorsAKorr OPERA 
BARCELONA.—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, Kitesh, has not 
only repeated its sensational success of last year but Albert 
Coates, its popular conductor, has had to give two extra 
performances. Coates is also bringing out Night of May 
by the same composer. It will be the first performance of 
this work outside of Russia. c 





Vienna Favorites 


Vienna.—Among the violinists of the day, none is dearer 
to the Viennese than Bronis!taw Huberman; and none other 
is as certain of selling out the largest halls as often as 
he chooses to appear in Vienna. The Huberman public—the 
socially elect of the town—are not, generally speaking, in- 
fatuated with modern music, but their enthusiasm for their 
hero is so unconditional that they will accept even Szy- 
manowski’s Violin Concerto which to them is so “radical.” 
This piece, with its fascinating orchestral colors and excel- 
lent structure, was played by Huberman with all his con- 
summate mastery. Gregor Fitelberg was the sturdy al-fresco 
conductor. 

A strong emotional development is clearly noticeable this 
year in the playing of Philipp Scharf, the youthful American 
violinist. It is a pleasure to see this artist steadily advancing 
on the path to perfection. It takes a mature and serious 
artist to play the Variation movement of the Kreutzer 
Sonata with such clarity and variety of mood and expression 
as Scharf did at his recent recital He has a marvellous 
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instrument and he uses it with an assurance of style and 
skill that increases with each successive appearance. Scharf’s 
success was great and well deserved. 


Mark Love in Constant Demand 


But few bassos are in such constant demand as Mark 
Love, popular young Chicago artist. On December 3, he 
was heard in recital at Mt. College, Mt. Morris (Ill) ; 
17, he was soloist in the special Messiah performance in 
the Christmas festival of the new First Congregational 





MARK 


LOVE 


Church, Chicago; today, December 23, he will be heard 
again in the Messiah, over Station WGN; 27, soloist, with 
the Milwaukee Arion Club at Milwaukee (Wis.), and 30, 
with the same Club at Racine (Wis.) ; fanuary 16, soloist 
Ky Beatitudes at the University of Illinois, Champaign 
(Ill. ) 

In addition to his regular work, Mr. Love is bass soloist 
with the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, singing every 
Sunday evening at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and is director 
of vocal programs for radio station WGN at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Truly, an active record for this basso- 
cantante ! 


Leopold Auer Celebrates American Citizenship 


December 11 the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Auer 
was the scene of a brilliant artistic gathering in celebra- 
tion of the famous violin instructor’s American citizenship, 
recently acquired. Many of the outstanding figures in con- 
temporaneous' musical life gathered to do homage to the 
grand old man of the violin. Mme. Auer’s invitations read : 
“To meet the youngest American citizen.” This octogena- 
rian is, indeed, remarkably young in spirit, and he carries his 
four score and one years most lightly. - During the evening 
Prince Oblensky sang, accompanied by Paul Stassevitch, 
and later George Gershwin sat down at the piano and enter- 
tained the assemblage with some of his own inimitable music. 

Such great lights of the musical world as Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, Friedman, Flesch, Walter and 
Frank Damrosch, Bodanzky, and many others gathered to- 
gether to congratulate the illustrious octogenarian on his 
American citizenship. - Among the guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Ignace Paderewski, Mr. and Mrs. Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Josef Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, Wanda Nomicos, Princess Obolensky, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski, Ignace Friedman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, Mrs. Rudolph Gaertner, Lillian 
Gaertner, Mrs. Pleasant Pennington, Mrs. Paul Kochanski, 
Mrs. Albert Spalding, Nicolai Orloff, Mr. and Mrs. Fischer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Chotzinoff, Mrs. Anna Heifetz, 
Max Rosen, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy Brown, Mrs. Ray Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fonareff, Sam Battenheim, Mrs. Joseph 
Szigeti, Mr. and Mrs. Lacey Coe, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Achron, Richard Knott and 
Mrs. Knott (Ruth Breton), Victor Kurzdo, Leonid Remisoff, 
Mr, and Mrs. Paul Stassewitch, Mrs. Eugene Reeskin, 
George Purver, Alexander Lambert, Barnett Beyer, and 


Arthur M. Abell. 





Wright and Thomas at Artistic Morning 

The fourth of the highly successful series of Artistic 
Mornings at the Hotel Plaza which Andres de Segurola and 
S. Piza are directing will take place on December 30. 
Cobina Wright (in private life Mrs. William May Wright) 
and John Charles Thomas will be the principal soloists. 
The fifth and sixth concerts of the season are scheduled 
for January 13 and 27. 
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NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 

December 23—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie fiat Stay 
vesant High School Orchestra, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 24—Philharmonic Orchestra, aiternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
David and Clara Mannes, evening, Washington Irving High 
School. 

December Aig meme ecm Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 


New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 

December 27—New eet Oratorio Society, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall. 

December 28—Sylvia Lent, violin, evening, Town Hall; The English 
Singers, afternoon, Town Hall; Mischa Elman String Quartet, 
evening, Aeolian Hall 

December 29—Rose Ferris, song, afternoon, Wurlitzer Auditorium. 

December 30-——-New York "Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hal); Musical 
Art Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Artistic Mornings, Plaza. 

December 31—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 


January 1—Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

January '2—Albert Spalding, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Hugo 

Kortschak, violin, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony 
Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 

January 3—Leonora Cortez, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall, 

January 4—Philadelphia (eh al erent. Carnegie Hall; Nadia 
Reisenberg, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall 

January 5—Samuel Gardner, violin, evenin at > sreagie Hall; Alfred 
Cortot, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; fax Barnett, piano, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; Gitta Gradova, piano, gn Town Hall. 





American Conservatory (Chicago) Orchestra 


The American Conservatory has a symphony orchestra of 
which it may well feel proud, for it is an excellent, body of 
musicians which in its various concerts throughout the sea- 
son shows steady development, and the results it achieves to 
day are nothing short of remarkable. The concert which the 
American Conservatory Symphony Orchestra presented at 
the Goodman Theatre, December 14, was highly creditable to 
the institution from which it emanates. Performances of 
Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulide overture, the Massenet Phedre 
overture, the Tschaikowsky F minor Symphony, and Elgar's 
Pomp and Circumstance March presented sturdy, smooth 
tone, fine balance and finish. The orchestra also furnished 
good support for the soloists—Adelaide Jones, who rendered 
the Cavatina from Queen of Sheba; Jeanette Pearlman, 
violinist, in the Vieuxtemps Fantasie Appassionata, and Irene 
Vopat, who played the Weber-Liszt Polonaise Brillant. 





Munich to Have Next Bach Festival 


Bertin.—The next big festival of the New Bach Society, 
in Germany, will take place in Munich, 1927. 4 
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A A Popular American Soprano 
| lists among the favorite songs 
in her repertoire 


THE HILLS 
OF 
GRUZIA 


By Nicolai Mednikoff 
SONGS BY MEDNIKOFF 


TO STAY AT HOME {8 BEST....... 
Poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


LE SECRET (Secret Sorrow 
Poem by Henri de Regnier. 
by Alice Mattullath. 


THE HILLS OF GRUZIA......... PPTTTTTTTTiit. 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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200 Voices 


“A program of high standard which elicited much 
applause on the part of those who heard it marked the 
first concert of the season of the Reading Choral Society 
at the Strand Theatre. N. Lindsay Norden, the Society's 
Conductor, the chorus, soloists and accompanying or- 
chestra ... may feel ‘justly proud of their efforts, and 
the concert was one of the biggest undertakings of the 
Society for some time. . It is hardly possible that a 
more fitting concluding number to the program could 
have been chosen than “The Polovetzian Dances”. . . 
its wild, barbaric music is peculiarly fascinating.”’— 
Reading Eagle. 





READING CHORAL SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 50 players 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


“Few seats were empty, and when the curtain rose 
the 200 singers and their leader, N 


given an enthusiastic 


Lindsay Norden, were 
reception. Fifth members of The 
Philadelphia Orchestra played “The Prelude” and “Lie- 
bestod” ... Mr. Norden gave a soaring and plangent 
reading of this deathless music. Both chorus and soloists 
sung the tale of the old man who bargained with the 
devil (Faust), and individually and collectively gave a 
smooth and convincing performance.’’—Reading Times. 
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A Talk with Grainger 
Percy Grainger arrived in New York on December 14, 
after a long stay in the Orient. He left America early 


27th. On June 5 
continued until 
altogether 
were with 


arrived in Australia on the 
concerts there, which were 
November, he having taken part 
more performances, cight of which 
orchestra. In these he appeared as lecturer, 
pianist, beginning the evening with a talk 
some of his own works as well as 


in May and 

he he gan his 
the middle of 
im torty ofr 
chorus and 
conductor and 
and then conducting 


those of other modern British composers, and playing a 
concerto with orchestra 

Mr, Grainger was interviewed by a representative of the 
Musica, Courmr and said among other things that the 
Australian tour was the most artistically satisfying venture 
of his whole life so far, because never before had he 
appeared before a public that seemed so vitally and equally 
interested in all the various sides of his artistic activities 
composer, pianist, conductor, lecturer. 

“To my mind,” said Mr. Grainger, “the artist and the 


in one and the same person. | 
feel that no true artist can be a specialist; because it is 
the fundamental law of an artist's nature to be expansive 
and universal fo be able to say of an artist, ‘Nothing 
human is foreign to him,’ seems to me the highest praise. 

“Therefore 1 feel so grateful to the Australian public 
they accepted all aspects of my art as a whole, were 
equally responsive to all these aspects. It was also a great 
able to present my largest and most important 
Marching Song of Democracy, The 
Warriors, Father and Daughter, etc., in the cities where 
mother and I were born, and in the presence of 
and dear friends who had assisted my mother in 
musical inclinations from the tenderest years. 


specialist are incompatible 


omfort to be 
’ 


work such as the 
my deat 
relatives 
nurturing my 
size 


Naturally, also, the great and steadily increasing 
of audiences and the material success of the tour were a 
great satisfaction to me. From first to last my Australian 
managers, y & N. Tait, did magnificent work for me, 


aiding and abetting the ideal and aesthetic aims of my work 
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ADDITIONAL FEATURES 


Gardner’s new revision of Fantasia | 
Appassionata by Vieuxtemps and his | 
“From the Rockies.” 


Josef Adler, at the piano 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


exclusive management 
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as powerfully and as keenly as the commercial a, I 
am, indeed, wonderfully fortunate in my managers. I do 
not believe any artist in history has received more kindly, 
capable, sympathetic, and satistying support from a man- 
ager than I have in the last twelve years from Antonia 
Sawyer. Our managerial and artistic co-operation has 
been without a shadow. 

“One very delightful part of my Australian tour was my 
association in orchestral and choral concerts, with so many 
gifted young musicians from the conservatories. The 
amount of natural musical talent in Australia is prodigious, 
almost alarming; at the four conservatories in Adelaide, 
Melbourne, and Sydney this exuberant overflow of raw 
musical ability is receiving wonderful training under the 
directorships of E. Harold Davies, W. H. Foote, Bernard 
Heinze, Arundel Orchard and other inspiring and noble 
musicians. The way some of these young students from 
the conservatories mastered intricate orchestral parts on 
instruments they had never seen before, such as the steel 
and wooden marimbas, was a marvel to me. 

“| must admit, however, that the hard work of such 
an Australian tour is truly overwhelming. To give, as 
I did, nine different recital programs (with hardly any 
repetition of numbers) in one city (Melbourne) within 
two and a half weeks is somewhat ot a task. That standard 
of hard work was typical of the whole tour of over forty 
concerts, and | must admit that for once in my life I 
was quite used up at the close of the tour. I am returning 
hugely encouraged and grateful for the generous and 
kindly appreciation and support received, and anxious to 
work harder than ever before.” 

Mr. Grainger was enthusiastic in speaking of the choral 
singing im Australia and praised particularly the Brisbane 
Choir and the Choral Association of Victoria in Mel- 
bourne. He says the Brisbane Choir, conducted by Ernest 
R. B. Jordan, is the best choir he ever heard. It has about 
a hundred voices and Mr. Grainger describes in a rather 
amusing manner its extraordinary sensitiveness. He said 
that they were so responsive to every motion of the con- 
ductor that the conductor himself had to be constantly on 
the lookout not to make any motion without. a distinct in- 
tention. In other words, he said if he raised his hands 
the least little bit, up would come the tone of the choir, 
so that he had to avoid raising his hands or letting them 
fall, or making any other motion unless he wanted an 
immediate musical result. 

Mr. Grainger describes Australia as distinctly an amateur 
country in music, The population is small and not any 
too wealthy, and consequently it is impossible to maintain 
any great number of professionals. The people make their 
own music, and this is perhaps one of the reasons why the 
choral societies are so wonderfully good, Mr. Grainger 
points out that the Anglo-Saxon race is and always has 
been vocal, rather than instrumental. Anywhere in con- 
tinental Europe, he says, the people naturally take to instru- 
ments, zithers, or guitars, or other stringed or wind instru- 
ments. It may almost be called the natural heritage of 
certain European nations. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
never taken up with instruments in this way. The con- 
sequence is that music expressive of the Anglo-Saxon must 
be vocal in its idiom. There is a distinct demand in all 
Anglo-Saxon countries for vocal melody. Mr. Grainger 
also points out that the Italians have the same feeling 
and are among the best players of the euphoniums (the 
euphonium is a low band instrument like a very large 
cornet) because instruments of this sort demand the vocal 
line for proper performance. Another surprising thing 
according to Mr. Grainger is that the Germans are not 
great buyers of songs. In spite of the fact that some of 


the world’s greatest song writers have been Germans, 
the sale over there of vocal music is, according to Mr. 
Grainger, small. 


Mr. Grainger was asked whether he had written a piano 
concerto: He said, no, he had not. Being a_ socialist, 
he said, he did not believe that any instrument should have 
prominence over any other. He also remarked that he 
thought the orchestra writers of the day were gradually 
drifting into an incorrect mode of writing in giving too 
much prominence to individual instruments. He said that 
even the orchestras of the day were also gradually drifting 
into a state of unbalance; that is to say, the orchestras of 
the time of the early classics—Bach, Handel, etc.,—were 
so constituted that they naturally formed perfect balance 
and the idea of the composers was to write for four or 
six or eight equal parts, none more prominent than the 
other. He believes that the ideal orchestra would be a 
sort of union of the military band and the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. In his own orchestrations he uses three 
pianos, so as to get the quick, dry, percussion tone for 
the production of rhythm. He points out that where one 
pianist may accentuate certain notes without intending to, 
three pianos can get more the exact effect of balance 
that he desires. 

Mr. Grainger’s own compositions, he says, are having 
a remarkable steady sale. Even without the three or four 
which are prominent best sellers he states that he could 
live on his royalties. Comparing the sales of his Country 
Gardens in Australia and America, he says that the per 
capita sale in Australia would represent an American 
sale of 36,000 a year, whereas he sells only 29,000 a year 
in America. This means that the proportion of buyers 
in Australia is about a seventh larger than the proportion 
of buyers in America. Mr. Grainger expresses himself as 
gratified that his music is now being published in Germany. 
Schott of Mainz has published a full score of The 
Warriors and the Universal Edition has published the 
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score of the Marching Song and the first Hill Song, which 
is scored for twenty-two wind and stringed instruments, 
piano and harmonium. 

Mr. Grainger also gives aid ,;when he can to other com- 
posers and he introduced in Australia works by Fannie 
Dillon, David Guion, Nathaniel Dett and John Alden Car- 
penter, and he says that Allen, the Australian publisher, 
will get out Australian editions of some works of these 
and other American composers. This is a generous attitude 
on the part of one composer toward other composers and 
is worthy of the highest commendation. Mr. Grainger’s 
generosity was further shown during the Australian trip 
by the presentation to the Adelaide Orchestra of £500, 
creating the Rose Grainger Orchestra Fund—Rose 
Grainger was his mother. He also presented £500 to the 
Lady Northcote Orchestra Fund, Melbourne. 


The Ward-Stephens European Student Trips 


Since announcing his European Student Trips, Ward- 
Stephens has been receiving letters of inquiry from both 
vocal and piano students trom all parts of the country. 

His secretary, Mrs. Nigel Barrie, who is one of Ward- 
Stephens’ promising pupils, says that there is evidently 
a great desire on the part of singers and pianists to take 
advantage of just the kind of opportunity that these trips 
atford both for study in Europe, under a teacher as inter- 
nationally known as Ward- Stephens, and the privilege 
of seeing a little of the countries and accustoming the ear 
to the languages. The entire trip is to be made at a 
minimum oi cost to the pupils. 

The small party (for it is limited to twenty) will stop 
at London for several days? then proceed to Paris for six 
weeks, where the pupils will receive four lessons per week ; 
then on to Lucerne, Switzerland, for several days; then 
Munich for one day, and finally Salzburg, Austria, for one 
week to hear the great music festival held there. As Ward- 


December 


Stephens has been made the president of the Mozart 
Society (that is, the rg branch of the Mozart 
Society which was started in Salzburg many years ago) 


he will be in a iposition to make the Salzburg visit most 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Those who join the party this year on its first trip will 
be known as charter members, and will be entitled to 
especial consideration that will develop on all succeeding 
trips. As Ward-Stephens spends a few months in Europe 
every year, it is his intention to establish a home in Paris 
for American students and at the same time make it a 
sort of Bureau where information may be obtained that 
will help the student in all matters pertaining to music and 
music study, 

The list for this, the first trip, will be closed early in 
January and all desiring information regarding the trip 
may address Mrs. Nigel Barrie. 





Wesley Sears, Organist and Director 


. May sley Sears gave a short organ recital at the Church 
of St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia, on November 
21, pa tatn o numbers by Handel, Dubois, Reger, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews and Frances McCollin. ‘On November 22 
he played at the festival services held under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists at St. Clement’s Episco- 


pal Church. The following day, November 23, he also 
played at St. Clements at the annual patronal festival. 
Mr. Sears is organist and choir director at St. James 


Church, Philadelphia. He also is director of the Friday 
Chamber Music Society of Trenton, N. J., and ye his 
baton a delightful program was given at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium on November 16. In commenting on the pelt 
the Trenton Times stated: “The program was an admirably 
chosen one, and it was played with a charm and finish 
that would do credit to a much older chamber music society. 
Every one of the numbers was delightfully interpreted. . 

The members of the ensemble are all trained musicians and 
the program they gave was one of the most artistic per- 
formances given in Trenton in years.” Mae Ebrey Hotz, 
soprano, was the soloist, appearing in three groups of 
numbers, and according to critical opinion “she was warmly 
received by an appreciative audience.” 


Sylvia Lent on Mid- tics Tour 


Wherever Sylvia Lent plays, the reviews of her appear- 
ance are sure to stress her charm and youthful simplicity. 
Her recent recital at Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio, 
was enjoyed by a large audience. The Painesville Telegraph 
reported the performance “more remarkable because of the 
youth and simplicity of the performer, and yet it is easy 
to see that the very devotion to a single aim, such as 
she must have given to her art in order to acquire such 
excellence, has produced the quiet poise and dignity of 
her bearing and the charming naivete of her manner. One 
hesitates to comment upon her performance, for it sounds 
trite to mention the breadth of style, the strength and purity 
and sweetness of tone that she evoked, or the perfect technic 
which made it possible to play with apparent ease a long 
and very exacting program, and brought her repeatedly, in 
response to urgent applause, to play more and more for her 
enthusiastic audience.” 

Upon the completion of her mid-western engagements 
which will carry her as far west as Wisconsin, Miss Lent 
returns to New York for her recital in the Town Hall 
on December 28. 


Jacques Thibead Conquers Berlin 


Jacques Thibaud recently appeared for the first time in 
thirteen years in Berlin as soloist with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Furtwangler. A capacity audience 
was present, and tremendous enthusiasm greeted the appear- 
ance of France's famous violinist. The accompanying ex- 
cerpt from the Berlin Tageblatt is representative of the fine 
tributes which | were paid Mr. Thibaud by all of the Berlin 
newspapers: “After an absence of thirteen years it was a 
great pleasure to welcome back Jacques Thibaud. Even be- 
fore the war we knew of him as France’s foremost violin- 
ist, which he remains, to the present day. His style is more 
mature and he is a true representative of the French school. 
The beauty of his tone, mellow, pure, and unimpaired, has 
an irresistible effect upon his listeners, while the con- 
noisseur revels in the elegance of his technic and concep- 
tion.” Mr. Thibaud will return to the United States for 
a short tour in January, February and March, 1928, which is 
now being arranged by his managers, The Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. 
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Praise for Ribaupierre Quartet of Cleveland 
Institute 


The third in the s~ ies of conceits presented by the Cham- 
ber Music Society of Cleveland brought the Ribaupierre 
Quartet before the public, December 14. This was the 
auartet’s third consecutive concert with the Chamber Music 
Society. 

The Ribaunierre Quartet is to be remembered as the group 
which distinguished itself in 1923 and 1924 by giving all of 
Beethoven’s string quartets. It was a two year undertaking 
that delighted Cleveland’s genuine music lovers and attracted 
national attention to the grovx. The ensemble, named for 
Andre de Ribaupierre, its first violinist, has not had long to 
play together as age is reckoned among quartets, but its 


Standiford photo RIBAUPIERRE QUARTET 
members have given of their artistry and their time so 
freely as to give it experience and finish far beyond its 
actual age in years. 

De Ribaupierre had achieved fame in most of the coun- 
tries in Europe before he came to America where he im- 
mediately became popular with the leading orchestras and 
was engaged as soloist for many concerts. Completely sub- 
merging his power as a single artist in his experience with 
the quartet, he has lost none of the purity of tone, spright- 
liness of style, the elan in the attack of each musical phrase, 
for which he has become famous, but rather those same 
talents distinguish the playing of the whole. 

Only the finest musicians, matching de Ribaupierre’s skill, 
could make up the quartet. Its other members are Char- 
lotte Demuth Williams, second violinist; Quincy Porter, 
young composer, viola; and Rebecca Haight, young American 
cellist. Mrs. Williams, who received her education in the 
conservatories of Leipsic and Geneva, also puts aside her 
solo experience with such orchestras as New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Philadelphia, to take her place 
within the ensemble. Miss Haight, a very young musician, 
won renown along the Pacific Coast as a soloist and later 
became known as the first cellist with the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of San Francisco, Porter is the author of a 
number of richly colored compositions, including a Ukrai- 
nian Suite which was selected by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra as one of the six best unpublished works of an 
American composer. ; : ; 

The quartet, founded by the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
takes its place among the most popular in the country as its 
third appearance before the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society and its frequent concerts in and out of the city at- 


test, 
LONDON 
(Continued from page 5) 
as nearly as is humanly possible, creating a standard—a 
style—for future generations. i 
. “This applies, especially, to works like the Hammerklavier 
Sonata, from the physical point of view alone an almost 
superhuman task. This sonata has never attained wide 
appreciation, for the simple reason that it has hardly ever 
been heard. It is useless to argue that it is not a dry 
document with people who have heard only inadequate 
readings or egotistical expositions of its difficulties. 
A CoMPELLING SPIRITUAL Force 

Beethoven wrote this work without regard to physical 
limitations, with a clairvoyant vision of instruments and 
interpreters of future centuries. In playing it Schnabel 
cares nothing about limitations—the limitations of his audi- 
ence, of his instrument, unwilling to yield mere “beauty 
at the high tension of speed and force, the limitations of 
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his hall and its constrained acoustics. ‘These things don't 
concern me he seems to say; they are for the scientists 
of the future.. What concerns me is the composer’s will, 
nothing else. Let us have the spirit out of this thing. For 
instance, if he plays the first movement at almost double 
the speed of the usual performance, it is, first, because 
Beethoven marked it so himself, and secondly, because the 
effect of that speed is more convincing than any other. 
And if it took ten years to attain the necessary physical 
powers, the attaining of it would—to him—be worth the 
price. Only the conviction of its emotional necessity can 
sanctify the acquisition of a technique. 

It is beyond the limits of this letter to go into greater 
detail, important as the subject is. If we say that in the 
slow movement, played with all the expansiveness that the 
devotional, transcendental im- 
port of the piece exacts, the ten- 
sion was never for one second 
lost, the reader will have an idea 
of the compelling spiritual force 
that became articulate through 
mere sequences of notes. 

Schnabel’s reading of the son- 
ata opus 110, already famous, 
was more impressive even than 
usual at this concert, and two 
earlier sonatas, which served as 
relief to the weightier messages, 
gave particular delight by the 
delicacy and the vividness of 
Schnabel’s articulation. This 
was the biggest concert of the 
season thus far. a 2 

(To be continued) 


The Wisconsin 
Conservatory 
The Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music, Milwaukee's leading 
music school, .has for president, 
Theodore Dammann; secretary 
and manager, Emil H. Koepke; 
and William Boeppler is vice 
president and musical director. 
The assistant directors are Frank 
Olin Thompson, Kathrine M. 
Clarke, Edwin G. Kappelmann. 
The Advisory Council and Board 
of Examiners include such musi 
cians as Hans Hess, Dr. Wil- 
helm Middelschulte, Georgia 
Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, 
Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt- 
Kirchner, Arthur H. Arneke and 
Estelle Fielding. 
The Wisconsin Conservatory is 
located at 301 Stephenson Build- 


ing. Here the writer spent a 
few moments talking to Mr. 
Koepke, popular secretary and 
manager, who gave us valuable 
information concerning the 
school he so well manages. The 
conservatory, which has _ for 


motto, “A school of Highest 
Standards,” lives up to that repu 
tation, securing the best talent 
available. A systematic training 
in voice, piano, violin, viola, vio 
loncello, organ, harp, all orchestral instruments, theory, nor 
mal training, history of music, ensemble playing, accompany 
ing, conducting dt art, dancing, languages, psychology 
and pedagogy are given under teachers who have proven 
their worth in the studio and many also in concert and 
recital, 

The Wisconsin Conservatory issues an illustrated catalog 
each year, which has been reviewed in the MusicaL Courter, 
but upon our recent visit, the writer again looked over that 
interesting document, which would be useful for teachers 
as well as students and their parents to peruse at this time 
of the year, for with the coming of 1927 one of the best 
results for any one musically inclined, who is contemplating 
going to Milwaukee or living there, would be to write for 
a copy of that catalog and to see how they do things at 
the Wisconsin Conservatory. The school is well equipped 
and its growth has been a source of rejoicing. for every 
one connected with that up-to-date institution. ) 


Oscar Saenger to Hold Chicago Master Class 


The announcement that Oscar Saenger, one of the world’s 
foremost vocal teachers, will conduct a master class at the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, during the summer ses 
sion of 1927, should prove of great interest to voice students 
throughout the country. Oscar Saenger is so well known as 
one of the most noted and success 
ful teachers of the voice that much 
comment here seems unnecessary. For 
many years his studio in New York 
City has been a headquarters for pro 
fessional singers and those students 
who were sufficiently gifted and am 
bitious to reach the highest in their 
musical career. No fewer than thirty 
artists of the Metropolitan Oper Com- 
pany have studied with Mr. Saenger, 
including Marie Rappold, Frieda Hem- 
pel, Mabel Garrison, Orville Harold, 
Paul Althouse, Riccardo Martin, 
Queena Mario, Josephine Jacoby and many others. In addi- 
tion to private instruction Mr. Saenger will hold opera classes 
and repertory teachers’ classes each week. Mr. Saenger has 
consented to offer a free scholarship for private instruction 
to the most talented pupil, and five free scholarships in the 
opera classes. 


De Horvath a:Tow East and South 


Cecile de Horvath will spend the month of January tour 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
arriving in Chicago in time for her annual Chicago recital 
on January 27. This popular pianist has been engaged to 
give a concert before the South Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs in Hartsville on March 3. 
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KRAFT 


TENOR 
JANUARY TOUR 


Kent, Ohio 
Fremont, Ohio 
Albion, Mich. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Culver, Ind. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Uni. IIL, 
Champaign, II. 
Pontiac, III. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Newark, Ohio 
New Concord, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio ‘| 
Marion, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Sturgis, Mich. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Chicago, III. 
Marion, Ind. 


January 10th. 
iio 
9 12th. 
43 13th. 
“: 14th. 
if. 15th. 
” « Si 


oe 17th. 
18th. 
S 19th. 
* 20th. 
ni 2Ist. 
= 22nd. 
ms 23rd. 
= 24th. 
25th. 


. 26th. 
27th. 
o 28th. 
eg 29th. 
on 
” 31st. 


Mr. Kraft will be in Florida latter 
part of February. There are afew 
available dates. 

Singing Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion in New York, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Christmas Ora- 
torio, Lynn, Mass. 


For information address all communications 


Management Arthur Kraft 
149 West 85th St., N. Y. City 


Phone Schuyler 6684 
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LONDON 
Royal Albert Hall March 16th 1924 (London Symphony) 
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. ” " —_— = = = June a 
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we " 2 a . is March ean 
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Daily Chronicle, March 27, 1924. 
Modest Musician 
Solito de Solis must be very glad he did not listen to the pessimists who 
told him not to come to London, as it would take a long time to make good 
here, 
His success has been instantaneous, and I shall quite expect to see his 


audience at Albert Hall on Sunday rival in enthusiasm even the extraordi- 


nary demonstrations at his recitals during the last week or two, Solito 
remains delightfully modest. 


Musical News, March 29, 1924. 


Solito de Solis is a new phenomenon in the concert world, and he 
is presenting as many facets to his style of playing as there are to a well-cut 
diamond, 


Royal Albert Hall 
Daily Telegraph, March 31, 1924. 

Solito de Solis was heard yet again in brilliant vein. More and more does 
he give the impression of a joy and health almost athletic. His technique 
is well-nigh infallible, and knowing this it almost seems as if at times he is 
tempting providence to prove it fallible, so gloriously does he ride upon a 
fine edge. The music within him is like old wine in new skins. 


Sunday Times, March 9, 1924. 
by Ernest Newman 
His technique and his feeling for the niceties of piano playing, especially 
accent and colour, are remarkable in themselves. One has seldom heard 
Chopin’s Fourth study taken at such a pace; yet rapid as it was, every note 
was perfectly clear, and both the melody and the rhythmic outlines were a 
series of the most exquisite inflections. 


Glasgow Herald, March 20, 1924. 
By Ernest Newman 
Mr. Solito de Solis, a young pianist who has just opened a London 
campaign and already got himself talked about a good deal. He has an 
extraordinarily easy and fluent technique one is never in the least 
doubt that there is a personality and a brain at the back of them. 


Neweastle 
North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle, Thursday, January 29, 1925. 
Notable Artist’s first visit 

An Italian virtuoso who vindicated his claim to be considered as one of 
the outstanding pianists of the day. ... . The triumph of the afternoon fell 
to the pianist who unites a fine technique with a rare gift of interpretation. 

. Not since the days of Paderewski in his prime has Newcastle had 
the experience of a solo pianist being recalled four times in succession ; 
but that happy fate was this artist’s yesterday. 


Daily Graphic, March 14, 1924. 
A Great Pianist 


To “arrive” quickly in London is a difficult and dazzling feat, but one can 
well say it has been accomplished by Solito de Solis. 
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Royal Albert Hall 
Daily Chronicle, April 14, 1924. 

At the Albert Hall yesterday 
crowds waited to see him after the 
concert, the management told me 
THAT NO OTHER PIANIST 
SINCE PADEREWSKI HAD 
EVER CAUSED THIS AFTER 
CONCERT DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

Musical News, June 28, 1924. 

It was a rare pleasure to have this 
last artist (Solito de Solis). back 
again . . . he is one of the most 
completely equipped by nature and 
training, and ONE OF THE 
MOST INDIVIDUAL AND MU- 
SICAL PERSONALITIES OF 
TODAY. 

Royal Albert Hall 
Daily Mail, March 31, 1924, 

There was a show of brilliantly 
fluent piano playing by Solito de 
Solis, one of the first virtuosos of 
the day. 





Photo © Elzin, N. Y. 


Newman in London Sunday Times, March 30, 1924. 


His technique itself is a delight. Some pianists have a stupendous tech- 
nique, but though we know that, as far as they are concerned, it is quite 
effortless ; somehow or other they give the hearer the feeling that they are 
putting in a good deal of hard physical work. There are other pianists 
with whom the wheels seem to run so smoothly that the mere effortless 
efficiency of the machine communicates a kind of not only physical but 
spiritual joy to the hearer. Of the pianists we have had in England lately, 
the supreme example of this type is Josef Hofmann; his playing of some 
things that are musically not of any great intellectual value gives us the 
same complete satisfaction that a mere scale sung in perfect tune and with 
perfect steadiness by a real singer can do, or the mere recital of the 
alphabet by a speaker with a beautiful voice. Solito de Solis’ technique 
has a great deal of this quality about it—a feeling not only for the finesse 
of tone shading but for the delicacies at the root of the musical idea. A 
young man with an extraordinary gift for playing the piano. 


Luigi Orsini, Giornale del Mattino, Bologna. 


He is naturally averse to any exuberance, any clamorous expression 
in life as well as in art, and he translates the beautiful honesty of his char- 
acter in the method of execution and interpretation without striving after 
exaggerated effect, without incurring undue risks, being a masterful and 
deep musical interpreter and a surprising master of technique. He has 
been proclaimed by the best Italian and foreign critics one of the most 
charming poets of pianoforte play. 
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Cologne Gasette, when Solito 
de Solis was 14 years old. 

A youth has been discovered 
in Solito de Solis, who pos- 
sesses without doubt great mu- 
sical talent. Such must have 
been the play of young Liszt 
at the same age. But we do 
not know whether he also pos- 
sessed the gift of this transpar- 
ent clearness and rapidity of 
selection, which this young 
player demonstrated. Besides, 
Solito de Solis possesses a ver- 
satility, a sense and a spiritual 
presence, which Liszt, accord- 
ing to Berlioz, only acquired in 
the year 1834, when he was 
twenty-three years of age. We 
appeal to the patrons of art to 
encourage a talent which is 
rarely found in decades. Pave 
his way and de Solis will meet 
with extraordinary success. 

Signed: NEITZEL. 











Giornale Del Mattino, Bologna. 


The young artist had ample opportunity to demonstrate his powerful 
qualities as a pianist, and [ am not exaggerating if I say that Solito de 
Solis will develop his already great artistic temperament for one so young 
in a manner that he will become one of the most famous pianists. What 
more can anybody obtain from the piano than Solito de Solis is able to 
do? He need not be assured of a brilliant future as he has already reached 
such heights that in view of his youth, we can only wish him that he will 
go a long way on the rosy road of his artistic life. 


Nottingham 
Nottingham Journal, November 26, 1924. 


Solito de Solis played super-superbly on the pianoforte. The 
pianist enjoyed a veritable triumph, having to concede no fewer than five 
encores, (Handel-Brahms). . . The fugue was played with 
remarkable power and brilliancy, and the interpretation as a whole was a 
perfect example of the modern touch, combined with intellectual insight 
and majestic dignity and virility. 


Remarkable Artist 
Westminster Gazette, March 1, 1924. 

Solito de Solis, who made such a big impression on his first appearance 
this week. . It is a long time since a new pianist has won so much 
unstinted praise, and lovers of the piano may be advised not to miss the 
opportunity of hearing this remarkable artist. 
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Cosmo Hamilton, Spur, May 15, 1926. 

Solita de Solis, who is, to my way of thinking, a new Paderewski, the 
blazing hope of the future. I never in my life heard any pianist who can 
compare with Solito de Solis, whose brilliant technique is positively exciting, 
whose clarity is quite beyond description, and whose sense of poetry is 
inspiring and exquisite. Without a doubt this young pianist is at the begin 
ning of an amazing career. He is a genius. He interprets the speech of 
angels. He has the art to raise the soul above all earthly storms 
Pierre Leroi, Gaulois, November 7, 1926. 

Mr. Solito de Solis must be placed above other pianists. He is in poses 
sion of an astounding virtuosity, which is embodied in a charming person 
ality. A mechanism of great precision and evenness together with a limpid 
and brilliant execution. His playing is crystal clear and he never forsakes 
that simple elegance and that tranquil ease, without which technique, no 
matter how great, is useless. 

1926. 

Here is a newcomer whom life meets with a smile, for his talent cannot 
be disputed. Young, temperamental, gifted with a surpassing virtuosity, 
he possesses both the natural and acquired qualities which are essential 
for the great artist. He has power in his interpretation, delicacy in senti 
ment, and freshness and poetry in his expression, His name must be 
remembered. 


Stan Golestan, Figaro, November 7, 


Lows Vuillemin, Paris Soir, November 15, 1926. 

Possessing the most brilliant virtuosity, he wins by the ease with which 
he overcomes the greatest difficulties. Contrary to the usual fault which 
accompanies this, Mr. Solito de Solis shows a perfect musicianship. His 
success was absolute. 


Louis Schneider, Herald Tribune, Paris Edition, 18, 1926 

The remarkable pianist, Solito de Solis, has given a supplementary concert 
at the Salle Gaveau. With a program perhaps less brilliant from the 
point of view of effect, but of more severe and more profound profes 
sional interest, he obtained no less success than at his former appearance 
His action is, above all, clear and light and reveals rare qualities. 

Endless bravos were the reward of this virtuoso of rare quality. 

Queen’s Hall 

Daily Telegraph, September 25, 1924. 

Rachmaninov’s Concerto in C minor. <e? 
Solis who is unmistakably of the race of thoroughbred executants. | 
one was charmed by his elegant facility and brilliance. 

Rachmaninov Concerto in C minor he yielded infinite pleasure 
by reason of his intimate knowledge of the tonal values of the pianoforte, 
and his complete control over them. He obtains every legitimate effect 
with most natural ease. 


NV ovember 


The pianist Mr. Solito de 
very 


Musical News, March 15, 1924. 

The “Danse and Réveries” of Debussy, and still more the Etude 
No. 4 of Chopin, were marvellous performances, both in their actual finger 
ing and in their finely graded rhythm, and the Franck Prelude Chorale and 
“Fugue as sentimentally religious as Franck himself could well have wished 
We are getting some of the biggest and most imagination-arousing playing 
of a generation from this pianist. 
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CHICAGO 
AMELITA GALLI-CuRCI 

Cu Whenever an artist achieves a success such as 
Galli-Curci won at her debut in Chicago there are always 
n ians and others who find fault; yet if these would-be 
critics should have been present at the recital given by this 
vonder! ongstress on December 12, at Orchestra Hall, 
they would have proclaimed her the queen of coloraturas. 

Galli-Curci has been heard in these surroundings many 
times, yet those who attended the concert on this occasion 
heard her at her very best and this means the acme of 
perfection in vocalism, interpretation, diction and phrasing. 
Her program was most interesting and rendered throughout 
with great distincton. Her success was unequivocal, richly 


and a return engagement is already announced by 
February 16. Homer Samuels, besides sup- 
accompaniments, group by Ireland 


deserved 
Bertha Ott for 
plying artistic 





played a 


and Debussy in a manner entirely to his credit and to the 

yoyment of the public, which, though bent on hearing 
(alli-Curci, insisted upon encores from her gifted pianist- 
husband , 

Leo Popors 

Leo Podolsky, who had proved his metal as a pianist of 
the first order at his two previous ee, inticated at the 
third, at the Playhouse, December that his repertory is 
inexhaustive. He played this unl i yed program superbly 
and proved conclusively that he is one of the best equipped 
pianists among our resident musicians Throughout the 
ifternoon he much applauded by a discriminating and 
well pleased audience 

CwicaGo Musicar CoLtecek SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Leon Sametini directed the Chicago Musical College Sym- 

phony Orchestra at the concert given at Central Theater, 
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A distinguished faculty of over 
many of international reputation. 
Full Symphony Orchestra of 70 players, conducted by Richard 
Crerwonky. Junior oe hod - bie concerts. 
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Modern School Music Courses meeting ali 
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FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Dramatic Department opens September 27th 
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Producing Grand Opera and Religious Pageants. In or Out of Doors with Principals, Chorus and 
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The orchestra was assisted by Arlene Dur- 
kee, soprano ,and pupil of Herbert Witherspoon; Edna 
Ellen, violinist, pupil of Leon Sametini, and Florence Pass, 
of the class of Viola Cole-Audet. The concert was a great 


December 12. 


success for the orchestra, soloists, conductor, and the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 
Harr House String Quartet 


At the Goodman Theater, also on Sunday afternoon, the 
Hart House String Quartet made its initial appearance in 
Chicago with highly favorable results. It is a well balanced 
organization, made up of Geza de Krez, Harry Adskin, Mil- 
ton Blackstone and Boris Hambourg, plays most artistically 
and produces fine, mellow tone. There was Haydn, Bee- 
thoven and the Chicago composer, LaVioiette, represented 
on the program, which received a well-thought-out and effec- 
tive rendition at the hands of this excellent string quartet. 
There was much applause during the afternoon and it was 
altogether a most enjoyable concert. 

Curcaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TUESDAY CONCERT 

For its December 14 concert, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra offered a program made up of Weber's Freischutz 
overture, Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony in Frederick 
Stock’s transcription, Mendelssohn's Scherzo from A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, A magnificent performance was 
given each number and delighted the Tuesday subscribers. As 
soloist there was Alfred Cortot, who came into his own once 
more through exquisite renditions of the Saint-Saens concerto 
in C minor and Franck’s Variations Symphoniques. Being a 
Frenchman, he is evidently more in harmony with French 
composers than with German, 


Jeannetre Durno Pupm Prays For Musicians Ciup 

An outstanding feature of the Musicians’ Club program 
at Fine Arts Recital Hall, December 13, was the oe 
of Louise Hoffman in a group of piano solos—Carpenter’s 
American Polonaise, Chopin’s F sharp major Nocturne, and 
MacDowell's Perpetual Motion—all of which were played 
with an authority,-poise and musical comprehension unusual 
in one so young. Miss Hoffman has been a pupil of Jean- 
nette Durno for the past three years, 

GORDON STRING QUARTET AT 

The Gordon String Quartet was heard in its second sub- 
scription concert at the Quadrangle Club of the University 
of Chicago, December 12. Jacques Gordon and his associates 
played quartets by Mozart and Dvorak, and Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Variations on a Theme by John Powell. 

Artuur Burron Puram Has Many Dates 

Frederick Wood, tenor, artist-pupil of Arthur Burton, was 
guest soloist at the performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
given by the Carl Schurz Choral Society, December 17. Mr. 
Wood also sang the Messiah at Augustana College, Rock 
Island (Ill.), on December 10, 

FiorA WAALKES SINGS 

Flora Waalkes, she of the beautiful soprano voice, ap- 
peared with fine success as soloist with the Chicago Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky, conductor, December 
12, at Lincoln Turner Hall. The following day, Monday, 
Miss Waalkes, sang with telling effect a group of songs by 
Handel, Brahms, MacDowell and Warren at the concert of 
the Musicians’ Club of f Women, at Fine Arts Recital Hall. 
Miss Waalkes is a very busy singer and teacher, and besides 
many concerts engagements she has very large classes at 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music and at the Calumet Con- 
servatory. 


QUADRANGLE CLUB 


Twice 


WitiiAM Puutuips’ Activities 
William Phillips, baritone, who appeared as soloist with 
the Springfield (Ill.) Symphony Orchestra on December 3, 
with success, 4° » heard in a Messiah performance at the 
Rogers Park M. E. Church, December 19. On December 26, 
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he will appear in a program of Christmas music at the First 

Congregational Church of Oak Park (Ill.); that afternoon 

he will conduct the annual Christmas musicale of the Elea- 

nor Choral Club, and that night he will again be heard in 

the Messiah in Oak Park. On December 29 he will sing 

the Messiah in Morgan Park (Ili.) with the Euterpean Club. 
CuicaGo MENDELSSOHN CLUB CoNCERT 

Opening its thirty-third season with a concert at Orchestra 
Hall, December 16, the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, under 
its new conductor, Calvin Lampert, once again gave ample 
reason for its regular sold-out houses. Finer choral singing 
than the Mendelssohns put in its program could not be de- 
sired, for here is one of the best male choral organizations 
to be heard. Bach, Pergolesi, Praetorius, Yon and Davison 
formed a splendid first group and received the hearty ap- 
proval of the audience. 

As soloist, there was Frederick Millar, basso, who sang 
the Drum Major aria by Thomas and two groups of songs, 
revealing a voice of ample range and agreeable quality. 

Tipica Orcuestra AGAIN 

To give the music lovers of Chicago and the hundreds of 
people who were unable to gain admission when the Tipica 
Orchestra of Mexico played here last month, an opportunity 
to hear this sensational orchestra, its December tour was re- 
arranged so as to make another Chicago concert, possible. 
This unique organization was heard for the second time at 
Orchestra Hall, December 17, and a third concert is an- 
nounced for December 28. Nothing like the Tipica Orches- 
tra has ever been heard in Chicago. 

SYyMPHONY's TENTH PROGRAM 

As soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Decem- 
ber 17 and 18, Maurice Marechal proved a virtuoso and sur- 
passed the expectations of those well posted in musical mat- 
ters who had heard . the cellist’s fine reputation elsewhere. 
His handling of the Lalo concerto was truly masterful and 
he scored heavily with the listeners. 

As novelty, Conductor Stock introduced the 
Giara Suite. There is much of interest in this suite, 
lively, spirited, humorous music in modern dress. It was 
a wholly spirited program which the orchestra offered. There 
was also “ Mozart Jupiter Symphony, exquisitely done, the 
Cyrano de Bergerac overture by Wagenaar, and Berlioz’ Le 
Carneval Romain overture. 


Casella La 
which is 


AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 


The Conservatory announces that the Christmas vacation 
will extend from Thursday, December 23, to Monday, Jan- 
uary 3. 


Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, associate directors of 
the Conservatory, will attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Teachers to be held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Hackett will read a paper on The Essentials 
of ( ‘lear Enunciation, and Mr. Weidig’s subject will be Some 
Economic Aspects of the Present Orchestral Situation. 

The pupils of Marion Hall, of the violin deparment, and 
Madeline Seifer, of the piano department, appeared in recital 
at the Conservatory Recital Hall, December 17. 

Earl Armil, of the piano faculty, presented his pupils in a 
successful recital in the Conservatory Recital Hall. 

Merrie Boyd Mitchell, soprano, and James Mitchell, bari- 
tone, artist-pupils of Karleton Hackett, will give the Con- 
servatory Radio program over WGN Chicago Tribune Sta- 
tion on December 26. 


Civic OrcHestrA CONCERTS 

Four concerts will be given this season by the Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago at Orchestra Hall, under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association and the Orchestral Association. 
The first of these performances will be presented January 30 
and the remaining program will be given on the last Sundays 
of February, March and April, the closing concert being the 
great annual festival at which, in addition to the Civic Or- 
chestra, there will participate a chorus of 1000 children from 
the Civic Music Association's choral classes in the parks and 
playgrounds of the city. The concerts will be directed by 
Frederick Stock, director of the Civic Orchestra, and Eric 
Delamarter, assistant director. 

Cuicaco PaitHArMonic Conservatory Nores 

Alexander Zukowsky, violinist, was soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, December 9. 

Arthur Dunham gave a lecture on Beethoven for the 
Woman's Ideal Club at the Red Laquer Room in the Palmer 
House, December 2. The associate artist upon the program 
was Selma Banta of the Violin faculty. 

Countess Zicha, artist-pupil of the voice department, sang 
for the Riding Club and created a favorable impression with 
her beautiful voice; she was recently complimented by Gen- 
eral Pershing for her splendid singing. Mme. Raisa granted 
an interview recently and predicted a brilliant future for 
her. 

Rose Zukowsky Stone rendered a few violin selections at a 
meeting of the Hadassah’s, December 15. 
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‘ ' 
exit at the end of the second scene, afraid to be caught snor 
= _ ing before the opera was over. 
CHICAGO OPERA Macbeth, in superb form, did everything asked from her N 
admirably. Her voice is today larger than ever, especially 
in the medium register, while the top, which in years gone 
Martua, Decemper 12 (MATINEE) by ~~ silvery, is now golden, and she peatnee bia — Si 
Ceieitia 3 . ‘ 48 ee as Schige, with uncommon ease. ere is a singer who does not make 
Virgilio Lazzath, Vittoria. Trevisan ‘a co Rg cr ou faces when she gives an E flat. She does not contort either 
conducting, delighted a big house on Sunday afternoon, Oe ae nee —_ vom a oThis eo bean ~ 
Samye sowed ge . tag * opera is a ge well given _ made here inasmuch as some of her sisters among colora- 
ell 1 lon W ae i nM gebes Stee be nly aga nt 4 turas have of late acquired habits that are not pleasurable to 
we Be per ca se ty ena yi “ ad a uf i witness, A beautiful woman should be even more beautiful 
ence in the hollow of her hand. Mason is an artist, as che Wt Siraing than at repose, but such le not the case with 
p ' some of our coloraturas. Macbeth’s success was emphatic. 
accepts criticism and profits by it. Only mountebanks object Tito Schipa was the co-star of the evening and the eerie m- 
to constructive criticism, but in that category never could be ance was under the direction of Roberto Moranzoni. % 
included a personality and a singer such as Mason. She La Cena Dette Berre, Decemper 16 HE making of fine pianos 
scored a huge and legitimate success. rac Dell B ff Oe an tee oe h i . a. . 
Tito Schipa sang gloriously the role of Lionel, in which, mh mans ne em pa At — bebe te acie ¢ el a is a tradition with the 
as ever, his song was perfection and his action sufficiently ‘#St Deare previously and so well headed by Muzio, Cortis 5 Sol > Th 3 
distinctive to satisfy every one. Virgilio Lazzari, who has and Montesanto and so well directed by Giorgio Polacco. If House of Sohmer. € 
practically recovered from his cold, was an alert Plunkett La ( wee I elle Be ffe is retained om CUE, Fem rtory, it is due to - Sol -r On a Piano is not a 
: the manner this opera is presented at, the Auditorum name sohmer on a plé 7 new * 
and Vittorio Trevisan a Tristan of allure, well voiced and ed Sephign bt aa rR 2, 2 ‘ . . ° 
the note of comedy was carried by this excellent artist L’Evisir D'Amoré, Decemper 18 (MATINEE) mere symbol or designation. It is 
throughout the afternoon to the great merriment of the At the beginning of this opera season the writer informed . } E : 7 
audience. the readers that he had invented a device that closed hermeti- the family name of a group ol 
Moranzoni finds as much pleasure in directing old operas cally “ou ears as soon as poor oe oe emitted “an ven individuals who by inheritance, 
as the modern. He does both extremely well and his popu- to” t iat does not permit us to hear blemishes. The same wt ‘ 7 ie 
larity in Chicago now is unbounded. The singers love to be gy too, rary us my soon as rs pee y cortanen on tradition, experience and environ- 
cast whenever Moranzoni conducts, as they are sure of them- re stage. true, since naving patented our instrument we . . ° oan 
selves under his guidance, as Moranzoni is not a tempera- _ — _ = a same _ i we — it in oo ment build pianos that acknowl } 
mental man, but a very serious musician who long ago YS! pocket, it had been unused until the performance under ~dee “riteri I »rfectia 
D ver) sician , pt Anco eae : sic ony gated dge no criterion Dut perfection. 
understood that the singers are the thing in opera and not — Ney we had to use it so many times that we cage P Pe, Kh 
the conductor. During the days of Jenny Lind, Patti and — — 0 op Senps wept tienet- essed noc vaptometion Po 
other stars, the conductor played an instrument besides di- Meee oe aaee eee ney 7 >; ; aste 
y , : ac ° ano 1S master- 
recting, and his name often did not appear on the program. Pos Sat pe Pe peredlagy m4 seer a — poe Each Sohmer Piano is a err te 
The prima donnas then, < | age % t = ROVERS. Years: 6- Sh OCT equires gre tece in itse aC te e 
in se enchistre ah sien sade Were om. ep stag AN ensemble and not one of two stars. There are too many piece In itself a complete entity 
oar duets, trios and concertized numbers for one or two luminar- individually designed and treated 
Tue Jewess, December 13 ies. In this performance there was little co- on ig Every : . ; 
The Jewess was repeated with a star cast including Rosa vA — for yee and a — comer gt: ‘lisir to give forth the Sohmer tone in all : 
Raisa, Eide Norena, Charles Marshall, Alexander Kipnis @ /\more becomes a tedious and lopsided opera, re femin- . ‘ _— ‘ 
and Henry G. Weber conducted. ine audience that packed the Auditorium to its remotest seat, its warmth, fullness and color. 
unemdin Pearse” 12 was, nevertheless, enthusiastic and rewarded Florence Mac 
eee eee ; beth, Tito Schipa, Giacomo Rimini and Vittorio Trevisan 
It was below zero outside on Tuesday night and the with applause on many occasions, but for us the performance Encased in various period designs 
operatic barometer felt somewhat the intemperies of the was dull, uninteresting and one of the few black spots in a : 
weather, as the performance of Rigoletto was far below par. season that so far has been remarkable for the high standard these superb instruments take on 
LA SONNAMBULA, DECEMBER 15 of performances. oe ; aol the added characteristics of fine Aj 
Florence Macbeth’s first performance this season in La CarMEN, DecempBer 18 ( EveNinc) ; ee : a 1 hitl 
Sonnambula brought us again to the Auditorium Theater In the evening Carmen was repeated with a different cast. furniture, giving a new anc m1th- 
for repetition of that puerile opera that long ago would Lorna Doone Jackson sang the title role, in which several ‘2 ‘ activenece 
> a6 J ¢ Ss oO 
have been sidetracked <> it been written by an American. years ago with a smaller company she did so well as to war- erto unrealized Attractivenes , 
As we wrote last year, Bellini’s La Sonnambula is the best rant her engagement with the Chicago Civic Opera. Norena the piano as a decorative piece in 
operatic anaesthetic that we know. More than once we sang Micaela for the first time here. Ansseau was excellent ap 
slumbered, and though Macbeth sang superbly and the bal- as Don Jose and Rimini reappeared in the garb of the Torea- the home furnishing. 
ance of the cast was homogeneously good, we made a quick dor. Reneé Devries. 
Ey > = H ‘ M . 4 H re + ° ’ oy ° - Py . 
The Bohemians Honor Bauer and Gabrilowitsch peeves | ~~ —< ae at "Behe, not until keg og I he blending of a fine piano with 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch both came to this pits ball. hee an H IC ~ + ema age es in the . ; Boy hae ial 
country to begin their musical careers here in the year 1900, &"°*t a eg of the F otel ¢ ro yrs ore, an ela we ate din- fine furniture is the crowning 
ner at which the two distinguishec pianists were the guests ° . ° 
the one an Englishman and the other a Russian, A quarter OF" honor. It was the largest gathering of representative achievement of the Sohmer family 
of a century has gone by and they are both Americans. In musicians that had come together in New York for a lon iy , s 
fact, a quarter of a century had gone by a year ago, but it time, the se venty tables seating some 800 aearive: & —the fruition of more than fifty I 
happened that, though the Bohemians, the great New York 7 I rr | | fi 
musicians’ organization, was anxious to honor both of them President Rubin Goldmark, of the Bohemians, presided, years of building for those who 
in recognition of that fact, it was impossible to arrange a and on either side of him sat the guests of honor. Others * . . > » -t} 
at the head table were: Joseph Szi think in terms of perfection. 
geti, James Francis Cooke, Walter Ny 
' Damrosch, Willem Mengelberg, i i 
Artur Bodanzky and Mischa Elman 
After an ample meal had been Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
disposed of, the evening's program ; oe pat ) 
began with a speech by Mr. Gold and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
mark; in which he reviewed the and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
careers of the two guests of honor, : Jat . are 
singing their praises highly, and ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 4 
also spoke of the Music Foundation , Racal . 
3 — 50 ard. Y model. 
of the Bohemians. This is the fund Grands $1250 and upward Pe tod mode m 
founded by them in 1914, and con in / Sat Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louis « 
stantly increased, through which rp : . a ee oe ; 
financial aid is extended to unfor XV 1, Spanish kK enaissance and Jacobean. 
~ ogg musicians. He explained that Monthly terms of payment tf desired. 
the present banquet was , paid for Pere 4 oP PR 
out of the regular funds of the Bo Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 
hemians and that the entire receipts 
of the evening were to be devoted to 
increasing the Foundation fund 
The next speaker was Mr. Bauer, . 
who made highly felicitous remarks, } 
reviewing in a delightfully humor 
ous way how he came to be asso- 
ciated artistically with Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch, and springing several sly ; 
jokes at the expense of his partner : 
After Mr. 3auer finished, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch responded in kind, 
much to the enjoyment of the diners. 
At the conclusion of the speeches 
came a thoroughly enjoyable musical 
program. George Barrére, with his 
Little Symphony Orchestra, con- 
tributed a flute concerto; Mme. 
Harriet Von Emden sang a group 
of songs most artistically with 
Walter Golde at the piano; George 
Meader made a great hit with the 
audience in singing a “simple Ger- a 
man folksong,” as if written by a 
number of different composers; Mr Established 1872 
Barrére’s orchestra played a Wald sme 
teufeul Waltz, and, for conclusion, ee (wan — : o” 
the program announced “one other 31 WEST 57TH ST. 
number,” which, of course, turned YEOUuT 4 , \ 
out to be nothing else than the guests NEW YORK 
of honor, playing the delightful | 
Arensky Waltz, which they long ago a 
amet’ Pit made famous and which helped to Factory - Astoria, L. I. 
run ° 
SoD ui , RE do the same for them. After the 
HAROLD BAUER AND OSSIP GABRILOW ITSCH, program there was dancing in the 
who were honored last Sunday evening at a great dinner given by the New York East ballroom, which. continued to 
Bohemians. a late hour. 
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he Musica Courter wishes one and 


Merry Christmas. 


Phe world is agitated on the subject of finding a 
substitute for poison gas in warfare. Why not play 
of the modernistic music at the enemy ? 

— ae — : 

\ccording to the principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music, “music all over the country is making enor- 
mous advances.” And how many of them turn 
into bad debts ? 


Son 


———¢ 
A few more such 
of loud shots will be 
the music 


Sixteen concerts last Sunday! 


and a number 
heard, self-destruction of 
critics of our cruel metropolis. 


Sabbath days, 
denoting the 


By way of Le Ménestrel, P aris, we learn that 
Dorothy Park Be njamin Caruso Ingram is consecrat- 
ing herself to the Muses for a change and has writ- 
ten a poem entitled Linguaggio d’ Amore, which 
seems to mean Language of Love, or words to. that 
effect. Has anybody seen this bit of expert opinion? 

Seaistionnl pm 

lhe National Federation of Music Clubs is assist- 
ing in a children’s crusade to help preserve the last 
resting place of our greatest American composer, 
MacDowell. This movement of the youngsters is 
to be participated in by every music loving child in 
\merica. It should have the support also of every 
grownup American musician, 


\t Leeds (England) they have just had a revival 
of an English opera on an American subject, The 
Cherokee. The book is by James Cobb, the music 
by Stephen Storace. The work had a great success 
on its first performance, which took place, by the 
way, in 1794. The present revival is the first ap- 
pearance of the opera on the boards since 1802. 

—/S Ve 

Nicolas Miaskowski, Russian symphonist, whose 
sixth symphony was heard here a short time ago, 
has, it is announced, now completed his ninth. He 
is only about forty-five years old, therefore estab- 
lishing an average, as a rapid mental calculation 
shows, of one symphony every five years since his 
birth. From the time when the classic masters 
gave up their habits of tossing off a symphony be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, the limit has been 
nine, set by Master Beethoven, and rivalled in re- 
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cent days only by Mahler, who was cut off in the 
middle of his tenth. Warning to Mr. Miaskowski! 
Besides which, after forty-five a man’s memory is 
likely to grow weaker and Mr. Miaskowski may 
find it a much harder task to compose his sym- 
phonies. 

— 

Whatever else the Soviets are doing Russia, 
their interest in music seems to be lively. For in- 
stance, Moscow is hearing something especially in- 
teresting in opera this winter. The novelties 
promised are The Love of Three Oranges by Pro- 
kofieff, Jean le Soldat, by Korchmareff, and la Pou- 
pée Rouge, by Gliere. Revivals are Boris Goudou- 
now and the Marriage of Figaro. 


valli 

Thoreau was right i: in most of his wise reflections, 
but evidently he never had heard some of the mod- 
ernistic music, when he wrote: ‘Every generation 
laughs at the old fashions, but follows religiously the 
new.” 
classics, and only a few follow religiously the exam- 
ples of current composition. In fact, most of the 
present day music lovers are extremely irreligious in 
their comment on much of the contemporaneous tonal 
output. 


ined 

Last winter Gluck’s Orpheus was done here on 
the 10 x 12 stage of the Provincetown Theater, 
where the lengthy Richard Hale, in the title part, 
got his laurel crown mixed up with the clouds every 
time he moved about. They have been experi- 
menting with the same work at The Hague. There 
they put the orchestra and the chorus behind the 
scenes, while the soloists and a second choral group 
gave a “plastic representation” before the scenes. 
One suspects the thrifty Dutch mind. 


esniceniall presides 

Gilbert Seldes, who, in his‘book, The Seven Lively 
Arts, was practically the first to call attention to the 
fact that several of our rowdier amusements were 
honestly entitled to more or less serious consideration, 
in reviewing the book, So This Is Jazz, by our Mr. 
Osgood, said: “It surprises me that in a book which 
speaks of the future of jazz there should be no refer- 
ence to Copland or to George Antheil or to 
Whithorne.” To which our Mr. Osgood replies that 
it never occurred to him that any of the three com- 
posers in question had written jazz; nor, having con- 
sidered the question, does he yet believe that they 
have or that they ever will. 


Honor where honor is due—and never were honors 
more fully deserved than those which the Bohemians 
heaped upon Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
at the dinner given to them by this largest of New 
York musical clubs on Sunday last. The cordiality of 
the applause which was bestowed upon both of the 
distinguished musicians whenever there was oppor- 
tunity, and the evident real personal feeling of affec- 
tion and admiration which lay behind it, were a true 
sign of the way in which these two artists are held 
in the hearts of American music lovers. Both came 
here in the same year, 1900; both liked us so well that 
they finally stayed here and became citizens; and 
both by faithfulness to all the best there is in the art 
which they practice, have risen to enviable positions 
in the American musical world. 


4 
REAL BUSINESS 


Many musicians and many managers often tell 
how busy they are. Many say they wish the day 
was forty-eight hours long; but only a few issue 
statements showing what they have done during 
the year. It will be of great interest to the musical 
fraternity to notice in this week’s issue in the adver- 
tisement issued by the Civic Concert Service of 
Chicago, of which Dema Harshbarger is president, 
the schedule of one artist from January 1, 1926, to 
January 1, 1927. The advertisement shows that 
the singer was busy on three continents, except for 
the time given to traveling. 

Banks, commercial houses and every big enter- 
prise issue annual statements. Why not an artist 
or a managerial firm? The publication of such a 
record as the one published by the Civic Concert 
Service is a document that will make history for 
various reasons: first, because of the enormous de- 
mand for the artist; second, for the novelty of such 
advertisement; and third, as a calendar for man- 
agers to consult, since that same artist is already 
practically booked from January 1, 1927 to January 
1, 1928. 

Success calls for success, and Claudia Muzio, 
who is beloved on three continents, has just estab- 
lished a record that will not be easy for any artist 
to equal. Not only has she been busy throughout 
the year, but wherever she has appeared she has 
won the love of the public, the admiration of. critics, 
and the enthusiasm of the musician as well as of 
the layman. 


Only a few of this generation laugh at the ° 
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DEEP RIVER 


McCall’s Magazine has an interesting review 
by Deems Taylor on Harling’s Deep River. That 
work made history on Broadway last month, be- 
ing, so far as we know, the first grand opera (if 
it was grand opera) to be staged in a Broadway 
playhouse outside of the foreign classics. It was 
also the first opera (so far as we know) to be 
written to order for a Broadway producer. 
Whether Mr. Hopkins, the producer, expected 
to make money with this opera, or play-opera 
as it should perhaps be called, we cannot guess. 
It seems impossible, but perhaps his usually 
astute judgment was away on a holiday. Any- 
how, the opera failed. 


Surely no critic could be better qualified to 
write an opera than Deems Taylor—only one 
wonders if he dared or cared to be perfectly 
frank? It must be a bit embarrassing for an 
opera composer to be commenting upon the op- 
eratic efforts of his friends and fellow country- 
men. His comment on the work of Mr. Harling 
is as follows: 


Mr. Harling’s score, in addition to his own music, con- 
tains some authentic melodies of the period and locale. His 
music is generally fluent and expressive, although it occasion- 
ally lacks the definite outlines and balanced rhythms that 
make for popularity. In the second act his score is much 
more ambitious, and aided by his excellent choral writing, 
has decidedly impressive moments. 

The piece, despite an obviously painstaking production, was 
not so well performed as it might have been. With the ex- 
ception of the work of Louis Alberti, as Brusard, most of 
the acting seemed amateurish, and the singing of the cast was 
not good enough to compensate for the want of histrionic 
talent. The star performances of the evening were given by 
Woodman Thompson, whose scenery was good in design and 
color, by the chorus, which did some thrilling singing in the 
Voodoo scene, and by the orchestra, under Mr. Harling’s 
leadership, of a size and quality seld tered in the 
commercial theatre, and offering such instrumental novelties 
as two grand pianos, a tuba, a bass clarinet, and a banjo. 

The work’s chief defect seemed to lie not so much in its 
material—some of which is excellent—as in a certain fumbl- 
ing quality in its assembling and presentation. The book 
was rather loosely put together, and for all its meledramatic 
character, frequently talky, while Mr. Hopkin’s painfully 
deliberate staging tended to slow up matters still further. 

But if the creators of Deep River sometimes fumble, one 
must remember that they are groping in the dark, attempting 
something that has never before been tried in America, 





We must respectfully differ from Mr. Taylor 
in his estimate of this music. When Mr. Taylor 
says: “The work’s chief defect seemed to lie 
not so much in its material . . . as inacertain 
fumbling quality in its assembling and presenta- 
tion,” we cannot believe that he is right. 


The failure of the work—or let us say rather 
its lack of success—was due to one thing and to 
one thing only: the quality of the music. H, for 
instance, the opening solo of the hero—a sort ot 
love song to the supposedly beautiful heroine— 
had been a really great song, one that would have 
“brought down the house,” and if the other music 
in the opera had been of the same nature, no 
libretto, no “fumbling,” no anything else, could 
have kept the work from making a rousing suc- 
cess. 


There is enough elemental passion in this 
libretto to inspire a talented composer of tunes 
to write tunes. A Verdi, a Puccini, would have 
written a lot of tunes that would have been 
familiar in a week, and on the grind organs in a 
month, and the result would have been success 
—SUCCESS in big letters. 


Why try to make a mystery of operatic suc- 
cess? It all depends upon the music, its quality 
and quantity. These terms are selected with 
intent and actually represent the basic meas- 
urement of opera. There must be interesting 
“selections,” i. e., isolated musical numbers; 
there must not be too much dull recitative be- 
tween. That is the whole formula, and even 
Wagner conformed to it, as witness the endless 
number of “selections” that are constantly being 
heard from his wonderful operas. Debussy did 
not conform to it. The result is comparative 
failure of his beautiful opera in spite of its 
beauty. Great art it is, yes! no one denies it. 
But the public does not want that sort of great 
art, and when one talks of success one talks of 
the public. Even the popular overtures are 
mostly nothing more or less than potpourri of 
the airs in the opera they precede, potpourri 
well made or badly made—well made like Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger prelude, badly made like 
the overtures to Faust, Cavalleria, Mignon, and 
so on. 

Tunes, gentlemen! tunes. Write them and 


you will have success, don’t write them and you 
won't have success. And that is all there is to it. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


At New Rochelle last week, the management of 
Marion Talley refused to let her appear, because the 
local promoters of the concert were not on hand with 
their promised fee of $3,000. It appears that only 
$2,000 in real money was available at the moment, 
and a check was offered for the balance. The tender- 
ing was not accepted, and Miss Talley and her repre- 
sentative left the hall, the while the audience went 
home disappointed. 

From a business standpoint the proceeding of Miss 
Talley’s management was practical and above com- 
mercial reproach, but in cases of that kind, it always 
does seem unfair to those listeners who are present 
and have paid for their seats in good faith, to deprive 
them of all enjoyment, return their money, and send 
them away. Some of them travel far distances, and 
‘make other sacrifices as well, to be on hand for an 
event to which no doubt they had been looking for- 
ward eagerly long in advance. 

Would it not have been possible, for instance, for 
Miss Talley to have sung $2,000 worth, and let it go 
at that? Or perhaps she might have squared matters 
by singing only two-thirds as well as she can. 

The great Liszt, on one occasion, stepped before a 
meagre handful of listeners in a small town, whose 
music citizens seemingly were unacquainted with the 
player’s fame. His sharp eye swept the empty 
benches, and as he seated himself at the piano, he 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for being 
here. To show my gratitude, I shall devote the entire 
proceeds of this concert to pay for a supper, in which 
I invite you all to join me, at the hotel, immediately 
after the conclusion of this program.” 

zm e 

If the perfection of art is to conceal art, as some 
wise man has said, then some of the musical mod- 
ernists are perfect artists, for the most diligent search 
reveals no trace of art in their works. 

ere 


When a modernistic musician wishes to put on a 
disguise, he merely whistles a tune by Wagner, 
Brahms, Strauss, Liszt, Puccini, or some such pain- 
fully old-fashioned composer. 

ere 

A kindly Chicago correspondent forwards a poem 
contributed to Music News about an elocutionist : 
Just a little word of praise 
May be conveyed in different ways. 

So through this simple rhyming line 
May you some meager pleasure find. 


This is the manner of praise I bestow 

It pertains to your program which we all enjoyed so. 
It was held as you recall the thirtieth of November, 
But we haven't forgot tho it is past December. 


Who can forget how you started out 

With your poem called “Leisure” by Douglas Malloch. 
We got in the spirit in no time at all, 

And our thoughts drifted along at your beck and your call. 


A new aim in life, a new ideal code. 
Was inspired by “The House by the Side of the Road.” 


So may you relate to others these things 

Till their very soul moves and their heart fairly sings, 
And may they find pleasure as we did that day 

When you thru your poems lightened our way. 


The perspicacious Chicago correspondent who sent 
us the Music News poem, writes in comment: “I do 
not see why I should not try my hand at verse, too. 
Well, then, this is my effort: 

“Our Illinois Central electrification 
Ts almost nearing completion.” 
ners 

A small island near the Philippines wishes to come 
undér United States government. The place is called 
Fuga. Harold Samuels says that he intends to estab- 
lish his summer home there, for inspiration in his 
practise of Bach. 

eeme*e 

Vienna plans a memorial statue or tablet to Mahler. 
Warum? Pourquois? Per che? We suggest monu- 
ments also to Raff, Moszkowski, Gade, Jensen, Ben- 
del, Zeiss, Gernsheim, Cornelius, Field, Dussek, 
Hummel, Heller, Sarasate, Wieniawski, Heinrich, 
Hoffmann, Vieuxtemps, Joachim, Davidoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Godard, Nicodé, and Humperdinck. All of 
them were infinitely better composers than Mahler. 

ReRmre : 

Moriz Rosenthal, irrepressible dispenser of jests, 
tells about a notoriously incompetent physician, who 
upon seeking to visit one of his former patients, was 
given this message at the door, by the butler ; “Mr. X. 
desires me to say that he is ill and cannot see you, 
and would you mind calling when he is well?” Rosen- 
thal also relates these musical humoresques: “There 
is a pianist whose repertoire is so limited that it em- 





braces only three numbers. What are they? The 
first, second and third movements of the Moonlight 
Sonata. Then there is Z., who never plays less than 
three whole Beethoven sonatas at his recitals. On 
one of those occasions, the ushers ejected a listener 
whose loud and prolonged snoring continually awak- 
ened the rest of the audience. Of course you know 
conductor Y:? He masters all styles from Bach to 
Offenbach, but particularly Offenbach.” 
nere*e 
Rosenthal is to spend his Yuletide vacation in St. 
Augustine, Fla., and we hope he will devote some of 
his leisure to regaling this column with more of his 
characteristic anecdotes. 
nrmre 
Martin Frank, of Chicago, when he has leisure 
at Hornsteiner’s Violin Shop, spills the milk of 
human kindness, and also verses and epigrams. He 
has just sent us this contribution, which he labels, 
“For Whom I Have Great Respect and Admiration— 
Persons Who”: 
Walk to the left instead of the right. 
Rush and push on the “L” platforms. 
Sit sideways in the cars. 
Poke your ribs while reading the papers. 
Lack appreciation of fine things. : 
Do not know the words “Thank you” and “Much obliged.” 
Are inquisitive about your affairs. 
Squeeze your hand too hard. . 
Interrupt your conversation. 
Murder the English language. 
Use double negatives. 
Slap you hard on the back. 
Kick the back of your seat at the shows. 
Smoke bad cigars. 
Open letters not addressed to them. 
Have whiskey or onion breaths. 
Are tightwads. 
Are tactless. 
Are too verbose. 
Are too prolix. 
Laugh at the wrong time at the shows. 
Are affected. 
Are uncharitable. 
nme 
It is rumored that the fraternal organization of 
bandits plan to endorse as the official music of its 
clan, Wagner’s Forge Song, from Siegfried; De 
Koven’s Rob Roy and The Highwayman; Lang’s 
You Have Stolen My Heart; Sullivan’s The Pirates 
of Penzance; Piff, Paff, Pouff, from Les Huguenots ; 
a canon by Bach; and Here Comes the Sabre, from 
The Duchess of Gerolstein. The soloists of the an- 
nual concert of the association are to be Glen Dillard 
Gunn and Frederick Gunster. 
nRme 
As far as can be seen at this time with the naked 
eye, Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Gluck, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Weber, Brahms, Wagner, Liszt, 
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Chopin, Verdi, and Puccini, remained the musical 
champions of 1926, and are likely to stay such dur- 
ing 1927. 

nme 


We intended to take the night off on our birthday, 
February 7, and here comes the news that the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra has chosen that evening for its 
only New York concert this season. 

Rn Re 


At any rate, we won’t have to be at the Monte 
Carlo Opera on that date, which marks the presenta- 
tion there of Parsifal. 

* 

M. B. H. writes: “I know a young opera singer 
who is making steady strides forward in his art.. The 
other day he almost strode over the footlights.” 

RnrRre 

Chief Whitehorse, an Indian aged 105 years, is in 
town. We are avoiding him, for fear that he may tell 
us at length how much better the opera performances 
used to be in his young days. 

RRmer 
South Orange, N. J., December 12, 
My dear Variations: 

I thought it might interest you a little to know that my 
second grand opera “Jesus of Nazareth” has just been 
finished. 

The orchestral score consists of about 1200 pages scored 
for full orchestra. The libretto is written by myself 

The opera consists of four acts divided into 8 scenes 
It depicts the life of Christ from His birth at Bethlehem 
to the Resurrection. 


1926 


Cart Branporri 


zRre 

To paraphrase Ninon de |’Enclos, the indestructible 
Parisian romanticeuse of her day: “Lack of inspira 
tion, and the writing of modernistic music, frequently 
are first cousins.” 

nme 

By the way, persons always are forgetting to re 
turn books they borrow from us. We have no such 
good luck with the collection of modernistic music 
that litters our piano at all times. In fact, our visi 
tors do not even borrow those pieces. 

eRe, 

The National Laugh Month Committee says that 
next month will be Laugh Month. So far as music is 
concerned, its devotees may join in the movement, 
with laughs—or at least, hearty chuckles—over the 
news items that Mary Garden may start her own 
opera company in New York; and that Walter Dam 
rosch contemplates any serious curtailment of his 
activities as an orchestra conductor. 

eRe 

Motto for ambitious C tenors in general: If at first 
you don’t succeed, high, high, again. 

nme, 


The first Christmas card to arrive at this desk is 
from Beniamino Gigli. Thanks; and to you too, 
Signor. LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











It is the fashion nowadays on the part of Euro- 
pean critics to criticize composers when they are 
called upon to criticize performers. Every critic, of 
course, has his particular objects of dislike among 
the composers of the past, and when an artist comes 
along who does not succeed in interpreting the mes- 
sage of that composer, of “recreating” him, making 
him live, the critic eagerly seizes upon that perform- 
ance as a confirmation of his judgment. Often, how- 
ever, these prejudices are not even sincere; some- 
times they are the result of insufficient sympathy or 
understanding ; sometimes, indeed, they are nothing 
but the parrot-like repetitions of captious opinions 
which have somehow become current among the “su- 
perior” people of the day. 

* 2 @ 

A case in point is Schumann. Schumann, recog- 
nized as a master of lyric expression in miniature, 
has come to be regarded as a composer incapable of 
coping successfully with the larger forms. It has 
therefore become fashionable to disparage all those 
works which, because of their difficulty, have not 
been made familiar to the crowd. And since it is not 
possible to put together an entire program of small 
pieces without making it “scrappy,” it has become ac- 
cepted that Schumann is one of those composers who 
cannot support an entire recital by his own strength. 
Therefore, if a pianist has the temerity to play a 
Schumann program either he or Schumann are pretty 
sure of a bad “press.” If the artist is a favorite, the 
sufferer is bound to be Schumann. 

—e. + 

Now in the first place the idea of a great composer 
being handicapped by a lack of the mastery of form 
—or forms—is absurd. If a composer fails he fails 


usually from one cause—lack of imagination, or, to 
use a current word—inspiration. Even in the case 
of some of the great masters “inspiration” at times 
was weaker than at others, or even absent altogether 
(though in the case of the very greatest, like Bee 
thoven, this “sagging” of the power of imagination 
was very rare). Schumann, no doubt, suffered from 
a weakening of his creative impulses in later years, 
though what he wrote before this debility set in was 
enough to stamp him as a master. A master of mel- 
ody, of poetic expression, of harmony and of form. 
To say that the composer of the C major Fantasy, the 
A minor piano concerto, and the G minor sonata did 
not “command” the large forms is sheer nonsense. 
And could anyone but a master of form have written 
those monumental “cycles” from the Papillons to the 
Faschingsschwank, which, like the song cycles, are 
an ingenious arrangement of small entities within a 
larger? As well accuse Chopin of not commanding 
form because, romantic that he was, he preferred the 
shorter, lyrical form as a mode of expression. 
“Sk ae 

Both Schumann and Chopin, indeed, are ideal com 
posers for the one-composer program, which is logic 
ally the purest form of recital program. But to at 
tempt it requires a command not merely of the idiom 
but a comprehension of the composer’s soul. What 
does not occur to the critics who are so ready with 
their disparagement of immortals, is that even a “suc 
cessful” artist—an accepted favorite—may be in 
capable of understanding those inner relationships 
which constitute true mastery of form. Hence they 
find it in their hearts, after hearing a Schumann 
sonata, the Davidsbiindler Dances, the Fantasy, the 
Papillons and the Toccata, that Schumann cannot 
“sustain” a recital! 

oa he i 

But the height of critical arrogance, surely, is th 

gentleman who after a rather “live” performance of 
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Schumann's B flat symphony wrote that “attempts to 
ut fire and dramatic vigor when obviously neither 
tre in the work itself are not necessarily laudable.” 


Obviously the lack of perception on the part of 
a work of qualities which a 


ws not deprive 


true 1 isician | nds 1n it 


Milan, was, according to press 


the most gor veous thing ever seen. The 
Dresden production was, according to local reports, 
tted” by ople who had been at the Milan pre- 

e to be even gorgeouser than that. When given 

ne, the critics said that the production put 

Milan and Dresden in the shade. Since then 

and New York have added their share of 
eousi When the opera gets to Covent Gar 
next spring, as it is rumored 1 will, we shall 


e to wear smoked glasses to be able to stand it. 


4 + 


ertisement in a London papet 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
puppies, pedigree, from 4 guineas 
—— 

That reminds us of the origin of the bagpipes. 
\ccording to Lord Dewar, who ought to know, the 
inventor got the idea from stepping on a cat. 

e294 


. 


DAMROSCH RESIGNS 


Some surprise was occasioned at what seemed like 
the sudden resignation last week, of Walter Dam- 
sch, as conductor of the New York Symphony 


(Orchestra 

appears that he had been contemplating 
some time, as the duties of the post are 
Mr. Damrosch feels that he is entitled 
to rest and leisure after his many years of hard work 
in the musical field. He wrote a letter of regretful 
resignation to the president of the orchestra, H. H. 


Hlowever, it 
the ten lor 


onerous, and 


Flagler, and that gentleman replied in the same spirit, 
reluctantly accepting Mr. Damrosch’s decision. 

Both communications were published in the daily 
papers, and are mutually complimentary, as_ they 


hould be, for the relations of the two men have 

the most pleasant nature. 

not the moment for the Musicat CouRIER 

analytical statistical survey of the 
Walter Damrosch, for he will continue to 

1 with the baton until the end of his regular 
term with the New York Symphony, and 


to direct the Children’s 


been of 

This is 
to go into an 
work of 
tunctio! 
1926-27 


thereafter he is to continue 


and Young People’s concerts of that organization, a 
fact of importance and satisfaction to the patrons of 
those interesting and instructive entertainments. 

By the way, as a matter of historical accuracy, let 
it be recorded that the forty-two years of service with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, of which both 


Mr. Damrosch and Mr 


CONTINUOUS 


Flagler speak in their letters, 


Was not a term, as the former resigned 
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his office once before, and the orchestra disbanded 
for a number of years (early in the century) and in 
fact ceased to exist practically, except for its name 
and charter. 

During that period of inactivity, Mr. Damrosch 
lived outside of New York, and devoted almost his 
entire time to composition. He gave a performance 
of his works at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and they 
included some excellent chamber music and songs. 

It was a matter of general satisfaction when he 
reassembled the New York Symphony and resumed 
his conductorship of it, for the body had been 
founded by his father, and the large and devoted 
Damrosch following had come to look upon it as 
ineradically associated with the high abilities of that 
musical family. 

It is to be hoped that Walter Damrosch’s perma- 
nent successor with the N. Y. S. O. will be as suc- 
cessful as he, in upholding the high standard of its 
performances, and in duplicating his variety, catho- 
licity, and progressiveness, in the making of pro- 
grams, 

ease 


WHAT KIL L ED THE CAT?P 

It looks very much as if good Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven was going to be killed with care this winter 
at the hands of his friends. Just because he died a 
hundred years ago last March everybody is singing 
1 playing something of his this winter. By the end 
of the season we shall have heard so much Beethoven, 
bad, and indifferent, that we may get to be 
heartily weary of the’ greatest master of them all 

And somebody surely will insist upon digging out 
unknown Beethoven works just because they are 
unknown and performing them, which is certainly 
doing no honor to his memory. 

The fanatical Bach cult, the Beethoven cult, and 
the Brahms cult, which exist in various lands today, 
defeat their own object. These three B’s-wrote quan- 
tities of great music; also, they wrote much second 
rate or worse music. Bach, for instance, wrote not 
less than 295 church cantatas, not because he wanted 
to, but because his duties as Cantor at the Thoma- 
schule called upon him to provide a fresh cantata for 
every Sunday. The writing of them was, of course, 
all part of the day’s work. Some days he was moved 
to write something very fine, and other days merely 
perfunctory and uninspired stuff came from his pen. 
Nobody knew it better than he himself. 


good, 


Let us be kind to great memories and not sully 
them with false, injudicious, indiscriminate, and 
more or less hypocritical adulation! 


AN AL CHIN “BIOGRAPHY 
The Los Angeles Public School Bulletin for 
November-December, 1926, published an extended 
biographical account of the late Caroline Alden 
\lchin, together with her photograph. Miss Alchin, 
at an early age, was a piano teacher and organist at 








\ TRIBUTE 


Last Septem ber, as related im the 


fo the little town ef Busseto, Verdi's birthplace, 


of the death of the great composer. This photograph shows the 
Verdi was born at Le Roncole, a tiny hamlet in the commune of Busseto. 
with crossed hands. Other persons known to Ne w York are 


ond, in the doorway, at Toscanini’s right Raced Maestro 


TO GIUSEPPE 


Mi SICAL COURIER af the time, « 


Nastrucci, 


VERDI. 
Iriuro Toscanini, with a company of Italian artists, went 
and gave several performances in me mory of the twenty-fifth anniversary 


company assembled in front of the rude cottage where 


years. 


Toscanini himself is in the center of the group 
Angelo Bada, of the Metropolitan Opera (fifth from the left), 
who was concertmaster at the Metropolitan for several 
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NEWS FLASH 








Polacco to Receive Decoration 
(By telegraph to the 


Chicago.—It is rumored here that Giorgio Po- 
lacco, musical director of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, will be made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the French government, which will 
tender him the decoration as a New Year’s greeting 
in recognition of his services to the cause of French 
music in directing and having been for so many 
years active in the production of French opera. 


(Signed) R. D. 


Musical Courier) 











Kalamazoo, Mich. She studied in Milwaukee with 
Julius Klauser, at the Oberlin Conservatory,. and 
with Calvin Cady of Chicago. 

It has been difficult to obtain any dates connected 
with her history, since she consistently refused to 
talk about herself, even to her friends. It is known, 
however, that she was born on November 30, 1857, 
at Kalamazoo. She died June 24, 1926. Her first 


book, printed in 1904, was entitled Ear Training 
for Teacher and Pupil. Her later works were en- 
titled Applied Harmony, Tone Thinking and Ear 


last named 
She lectured extensively, 
pupils who have 


Testing, and Key-Board Harmony, the 
work being in three parts. 
and had a number of 
prominent. 


become 


—_——-@ —--- 


Miss Grow’s Chorus Sings 

At Birchard Hall, in the Steinway Building, on December 
16, a recital was given by the W ashington Heights Musical 
Club Vocal Ensemble, directed by Ethel Grow and assisted 
by Sylvia Voorhees, accompanist, Virginia Ruggiero, pianist, 
and Jeannette Saillie, who played violin obligatos. There were 
also some very attractive soprano solos by Agnes Fleming, 
a pupil of Miss Grow, who shows in her performance the 
fine art of her distinguished teacher. The Vocal Ensemble 
consisted of ten members of the Washington Heights Musi 
cal Club, and, judging by the tonal quality of this small 
choral body, one must feel that all of its members are trained 
singers. The vocal part of the program consisted of three 
groups of pieces, the first including a number of small works 
- Butterfield, Gilbert, Warren, Risher, and Coleridge- 
Taylor; the second, Florence Golson’s Spring Symphony, 
with soprano solo sung by Agnes Fleming, and for the final 
group, two pieces written especially for the Washington 
Heights Musical Club Vocal Ensemble by Rosalie Housman, 
a very well known composition pupil of Rubin Gok Imark 
and. of Ernest Bloch, and herself a composer of more than 
a ability. These pieces, entitled Night Piece and The 
Gift, are charming. In this group was also included Victor 
Harris’ beautiful and well known choral work, entitled Silver, 
a composition that one can hear frequently with ever in 
creasing pleasure. The entire concert was of a high order 
of excellence and the large audience present gave the choir, 
Miss Grow and the solo artists a most enthusiastic reception. 


Ganapol Studios in Twenty-sixth Season 


The Ganapol Studios of Musical Art in Detroit, Mich., 
began its twenty-sixth season this fall. The excellent staff of 
teachers includes Mr. and Mrs. Boris Ganapol, Bernard 
Sturm, Constantin Komarovsky, Beulah Robosson, Bessie 
Blackadder, Florence Whiteley, Sara Evnitzky Gorman, 
Mary Fedewa, Anna Kowalska, Dorothy Hall, Ethel Gold- 
man, Neva Wigle, Ruth Caster and Gilda Goldstein. Sub- 
jects taught are piano, singing, violin, cello, theory of music, 
harmony, history of music and ensemble. “The usual certi 
ficates and diplomas are awarded those who elect music as a 
profe ssion,” according to the prospectus issued by the school 
“and graduates are assisted in making practical the pursuit 
of music as a means of livelihood. The same discriminating 
attention, however, is accorded those studying for the cul- 
ture of the art only, and a fine sense of the duty of upholc ding 
standards for the sake of the community at large is em- 
phasized.” 


A New Schumann Museum 
The German town of Zwickau has recently bought from 


Marie Schumann, last surviving daughter of Robert Schu- 
mann, a collection of 1200 manuscripts, letters, portraits, 
busts, souvenirs, books, and furniture, and will establish a 


Schumann Museum. 


ee 


Concert at Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Saturday lecture course at the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art in New York will include a concert on the after- 
noon of December 25 for the viole d’amour and ‘contra 
bass by Thaddeus Rich and Anton Torello 

EEL ERE 


OBITUARY 


Bernice Parker 

Bernice Parker, contralto of Pueblo, Colo., passed away 
suddenly on December 6, the day following an operation. 
Miss Parker appeared in concert two weeks before her death. 
For the past two years she had been teaching in Pueblo, 
prior to which she was a pupil of Percy Rector Stephens, 
with whom she studied to become a teacher, and also was 
secretary at his New York studios for four years. Miss 
Parker was a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Parker, the 
former one of the most influential men in the musical circles 
of Pueblo. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The third concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, 
was noteworthy through the first presentation anywhere of 
an orchestral suite, The Asolani (after Bembo), by the 
American composer, John Beach, who some years ago was a 
resident of Minneapolis. The suite consists of three sec- 
tions, Sentimental Conversation, Enter Buffoon and Distant 
Revelry (Nocturne). It proved a most effective piece of 
orchestral composition in modern idiom and was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the audience. The other numbers on the 
first part of the program were Haydn’s Symphony in G 
(Military) and the overture to Rossini's William Tell. The 
second part of the program was given over to Mischa 
Levitzki who, with his performance of Saint-Saéns’ G minor 
piano concerto, created quite a furore. Recalled many times, 
he had to add no less than four additional numbers before 
the enthusiastic audience would finally desist. 

most impressive performance of Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phony No. 2 in E minor constituted the first part of the 
fourth concert by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
November 19. Sophie Braslau, contralto, opened the second 
part of the program with Beethoven's scene and aria, Ah, 
Perfido. For her second appearance she sang three songs 
with orchestra by Moussorgsky—Pain, The Classicist and On 
the Dnieper. After several recalls by the audience she added 
the Habanera from Carmen which had to be repeated. Be- 
tween the two appearances of the contralto, Henri Ver- 
brugghen and his men vouchsafed a ravishing interpretation 
of Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and closed the perform- 
ance with an electrifying performance of Berlioz’s glittering 
arrangement of the Rakoczy March. 

That the people of Minneapolis do not intend to let the 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts go by default was proven 
by the capacity house which attended the first “Pop” con- 
cert on November 14. Henri Verbrugghen had arranged 
an unusually attractive program which opened with the 
Oberon overture and, after some violin solos, continued 
with Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, Liszt's Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie and closed with the cortege from 
Gounod’s The Queen of Sheba. The soloist was E. Joseph 
Shadwick, the orchestra’s new concertmaster. He played, 
to the great delight of the audience, Tschaikowsky’s Sere- 
nade Melancolique and Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
by Saint-Saéns. 

An equally large and enthusiastic audience attended the 
second “Pop” concert on the following Sunday afternoon, 
Johann Strauss’ overture to Die Fledermaus opened the 
program auspiciously arid was followed by an adagio for 
strings from Mozart's Divertimenti No. 15, Doris Doe, 
possessor of a large and well trained contralto voice, was 
the soloist, and for her first appearance sang O Don Fatale 
from Verdi's Don Carlos. For her second appearance she 
had chosen Lia’s. song from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue. 
She made a splendid impression and had to add several 
extras. Henry Woempner, the popular first flutist of the 
orchestra, was another soloist, and with orchestral accom- 
paniment played Godard’s Suite, op. 116. 

A short Twin City grand opera season by the Manhattan 
Grand Opera Company at the St. Paul Auditorium on 
November 19 and 20 was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
Madame Butterfly, with Tamaki Miura in the, title role, was 
the offering on the evening of November 19, while the after- 
noon of November 20 brought a novelty, the Japanese opera, 
Namiko San, by Aldo Franchetti, conducted by the com- 
poser in person, Tamaki Miura was again the leading char- 
acter in the opera and with her singing and acting of 
Namiko San made a deep impression. The season closed 
on the evening of November 20 with a splendid perform- 
ance of Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci, the bright particular star 
of the performance being Orville Harrold, who sang and 
acted the part of Canio with distinction. Not too much 
praise can be bestowed on the uniformity of excellence of 
the casts in all three operas as well as upon the fine en- 
semble including the splendid work of the orchestra and 
small chorus. A great added attraction to all three opera 
performances were the artistic productions of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet. 

Alexander Koshetz and his Ukrainian National Chorus 
gave a wonderfully fine concert at the Lyceum Theater on 
November 23. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
beautiful and finished in the line of choral ensemble than 
these Ukrainians offered. Max Polikoff, violinist, was the 
assisting soloist and, with Joseph Barsky at the piano, gave 
artistic and pleasing variety to the program. G. § 


Pro-Musica Concert, December 30 
Pro-Musica, formerly the Franco American Musical 
Society, announces a program for December 30, at Wana- 
maker Auditorium. The Pro-Arte String. Quartet is giving 
a program of first performances in America of quartets by 





HOW THEY LOOKED THEN 














HAROLD SAMUEL 


twenty-five years ago, taking a lesson from Edward Dann- 
reuther, the great Wagner protagonist and professor at 
the Royal College of Music, London. The small boy is 
James Friskin, now also well known in America, 
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Milhaud, Rieti and Verdi. Through the courtesy of Rodman 
Wanamaker the quartet is to use the four Italian Guadag- 
nini instruments from the Rodman Wanamaker collection. 


A Chat With Richard Bublig 


(Continue d veae page 14) 

“Yes. ” 

“And the summer 

“During the summer I will probably be in Vi ienna teaching 
and arranging my programs for next season.’ 

“And next season ?’ 

“Next season I will be here in America.” 

“Do you expect to visit the festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in Frankfurt this summer.” 

“I might, if the program is good. Last year I looked at 
the programs ‘when they were published but they did not 
seem particularly attractive so I did not go.” 

“But you do like the new music ?” 

“Some of it, yes. It is a good deal like any other music 
some of it is good and some not. Some of it is a little too 
excessive for my taste.” 

“How about new things? 
your programs?” 

“Yes. Not necessarily the ultra-modern things but novel- 
ties of any kind if they have real merit. I am playing a 
concerto by Bohnke that is of more than average merit. If 
you know of anything else you might let me know. I 
would be glad to hear of it.” 

“Well, as an American I should think you might be 
terested in getting some American things. How about it 

“Not particularly because they are American. But if 
they are good. . 

“No. I wouldn't recommend a work simply because it 
was by an American, That sort of patriotism gets us no 
where. But there is a lot of prejudice that keeps American 
works from being’ played even when they are quite as good 
as some foreign works that are being played. Of course, 
you have none of that sort of prejudice.” 

“No, I haven't. I suppose you have some work in mind?’ 

“T have. Yes. was thinking of Whithorne’s Poem 
for piano and orchestra. It is one of the works selected by 
the American music committee to be submitted for the Frank 
furt festival. Gieseking is giving it its premiere in America 
in January I believe. A very interesting work.” 

“I would like to see it.” 

“T will see that you do, I remember in your New York 
recital you played Scriabin and Bartok, as well as Bach and 
Beethoven, so you evidently have a catholic taste.” 

“I think so, yes, I like everything that is good of what 
ever school. Of course one likes some styles better than 
others, but at least the music I play is selected for its merit.” 

“Whether it is Bach or Beethoven, Bohnke or Bartok! 

And now I must be going, and I will certainly keep 
you informed as to American novelties. How long will you 
be here? 

“T am leaving for the coast day after tomorrow.” 

“Oh. Then I will not see you again before you go. | 
wish you a pleasant trip.” And with that I took my leave. 


Are you looking for them for 


Elsa Alsen Acclaimed with Chicago Opera 


Elsa Alsen, exclusive Columbia Phonograph Company ar 
tist, is enjoying one of the most successful seasons of her 
career, as Wagnerian prima donna of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. This well known dramatic soprano was 
born in Russian Poland of a Norwegian father and French 
mother. Her prodigious musical talent was evident early in 
life, for in school she sang soprano, contralto, and tenor parts 
as needed. When seventeen years of age she began her 
musical studies at Breslin, making her debut some twenty 
months later. 

Mme. Alsen started her career as a church and concert 
singer. Her beautiful contralto voice, wide range and great 
volume led friends to advise that she devote herself to 
dramatic art. Makino her debut as Azucena in I] Trovatore 
after only six months’ preparation, she won instantaneous 
success, which was followed by other debuts and further suc- 
cesses in many contralto roles throughout the chief cities of 
Germany, After a few years, however, Mme. Alsen’s voice 
developed into a dramatic soprano, and on the advice of such 
distinguished conductors as Nikisch, Weingartner and Mottl, 
she abondoned contralto for soprano parts. 

After becoming a dramatic soprano, Mme. Alsen made her 
debut in a role new to her, Leonora in Fidelio, ‘The success 
attendant upon that performance was so complete that en 
gagements were made for her appearance in fourteen cities 
at concerts commemorating Beethoven's 150th anniversary. 

Now Mme, Alsen, as dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Onera, is repeating the successes won on the continent. The 
strikingly effective manner in which she impersonates [solde, 

3runnhilde and other Wagnerian roles will not soon be for 
gotten by those who have been privileged to witness them. 


Guild of Vocal Teachers Elect 


On November 22, in Studio 21, Metropolitan Opera House, 
the following officers and board of directors of the Guild 
of Vocal Teachers were re-elected: president, Anna EF. 
Ziegler; vice-president, Florence Turner-Maley; treasurer, 
Blanche Sylvana Blackman; recording secretary, Henrietta 
Spoke-Seeley and corresponding secretary, Janet Hedden. The 
annual reports of the president and chairman of the various 
committees were read, all attesting to the fine spirit of co- 
operation among the members of the Guild, and the con- 
structive policy of the org: anization. 

The annual Guild dinner will occur at Hotel McAlpin, 
January 27; requests for reservations should be sent to 
Florence Turner-Maley, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th street, 
New York City. Among the activities of the Guild during 
the coming year are a May Convention, in which the co 
operation of all voice teachers, patrons of music and vocal or 
ganizations throughout the country is cordially invited. This 
will be the first convention of its kind ever held, planned 
and conducted solely in the interest of vocal art. 


Reception to Dr. and Mrs. Kelley 

John Warren Erb and Mr. and Mrs. Richard La Barre 
held a reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley on December 16. There was a large and distinguished 
assemblage of guests in the be autiful La Barre home on 
72nd Street, and music of an artistic sort was rendered, in- 
cluding a production of Dr, Kelley’s quintet for piano and 
strings. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Westminster Choir came to Syra 
cuse and gave an exceptionally fine concert in the Mizpah 
Auditorium. The singing of this choir is beautiful in every 
respect. 

November 17, the advanced students in the College of Fine 
Arts gave a public recital before a large audience. The 
program was up to the usual high standard of the college. 

Tina Lerner, of the piano faculty of the College of Fine 
Arts, presented the first of five concerto programs on 
December 2. The program was made up of the D minor con 
certo by Mozart, the Emperor concerto by Beethoven, and a 
small group of four numbers by the same composers. Mme 
Lerner’s playing of Mozart is beyond criticism, while with 
the more rugged Beethoven she changed her style of play 
ing in keeping with the composition, 

Among those taking part in the Morning Musicale pro 
gram on December 8 were Margaret Ebbert, pianist, and 
John Gehm, baritone, both students in the College of Fine 
Arts. 

The English Singers gave the first evening program for 
the Syracuse Morning Musicals. They drew a packed house 
at the Mizpah Auditorium, and gave a delightful program in 
a most artistic manner, Their ensemble singing is beautiful. 

H 


L. B. 
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A Statement from F. C. Coppicus 


So that there may be no misunderstanding in the public 
mind regarding the circumstances of the cancellation of 
the Marion Talley concert in New Rochelle on December 
14, | wish to give the facts leading to this cancellation. 

| held a contract with Miss Veronica Govers of New 
Rochelle for Marion Talley’s appearance on December 14. 
and when Miss Govers refused to pay me the money due 
on this contract, I could not allow Miss Talley to sing. The 
artist does not enter into this transaction at all. Miss Talley 
was at the High School Auditorium and ready to sing 
My refusal to allow the concert to take place is based on 
my own personal belief that Miss Govers could have ful 
filled her part of the contract. In support of this con 
tention, | quote a telegram which Miss Govers sent me 
after the cancellation to New York as follows: 

New Rochelle, N. *, , December 14, 1926 
Fk. C. Coppicus, Aeolian Hall, New York, N 

Our patronesses have guaranteed the Sfarion Talley contract, D 

you want to let her sing here on January eleventh 
(Signed) Vesronica Gover 


Forty minutes time was allowed Miss Govers to meet 
the payment or adjust it, but she refused absolutely to 
tender me more than a personal check for part of the 
payment and defied me to cancel the concert. I was not 
required by contract to accept such a check and cannot be 
blamed for not honoring her signature on the check when 
her signature on the contract was not binding on het 
Further, Miss Govers refused to give me a promissory note 
for the balance due. Public apology to the audience in New 
Rochelle was made by my representative and matters were 
explained to them exactly as they occurred 


(Signed) F. C. Coppict 


Reception for Nina Morgana 


Nina Morgana gave a most successful song recital at Cat 
negie Hall, New York, on December 15, following which a 
reception was held in her honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs 
James P. Roe. Among the invited guests were 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, Dorle Jarmel, Mr. and Mrs 
Robert, Simon, Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Bellezza, Pitts San 
born, Mr. and Mrs. Guido Carreras, the Misses Dallossy, 
Giuseppe Danise, Adamo Didur, Pasquale de Biasi, Andres 
de Segurola, Mr. and _ Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ezio Pinza, Mr. a Mrs. S. Jay Kaufman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Child, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Lockwood. Dr 
and Mrs. Mario Marafioti, Edmondo Pizella, Katherine Rose, 
Gent Sadero, Commander and Mrs. Antonio Stella, Herbert 
Peyser, Elda Vettori, Guy Golterman, Rosa Ponselle, Mr 
and Mrs. Charles Oakes, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Curry, Mr 
and Mrs. Alexander M. Silvey, Mr. and Mrs. George F 
Westcott, Jr., Arthur E. Coe, Mr. and Mrs, Henry A. Utes 
hart, Carlo Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gordon, Mr 
and Mrs, George H. Fearons, Jr., Dorothy Janssen, Mrs 
James D. Peterson, Peegpene sy Portfolio, Arturo Noci, Dr 
Giuseppe Previtali, Mr, and Mrs, R. Burnside, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Watson, Mrs. August Janssen, Chester 
Fentress, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Fearons, Sr., Mr. and 
Mrs. I’rederick R. Thorns, Mr. F. M. de Palugyay, Mr. 
Bruno Zirato, Mary Lewis, Josephine Vila, Antonio Scotti, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Szigeti, Mr. and Mrs. Tullio Serafin, 
Titta Ruffo, Mr. and Mrs. Armando Agnini, William | 
Guard, Giulio Setti, Sadie M. Strauss, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Morgana, Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, Mr. and Mrs. Gi 
vanni Martinelli, Henry P. Loomis, Giuseppe Bamboschiel 
Libbie Miller, Else Ilingsworth, George 
Lavoie Herz. 
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The Everetts in Joint Song Recital 

At the Westchester Woman's Club of Mount Vernon 
Hazel Page Everett and George Ira Everett appeared in 
joint recital on December 3. This talented mezzo soprano 
and baritone offered a program which included solo num 
bers and duets. They charmed their audience not only by 
the value of their individual art but also by the sympathy 
and understanding of their ensemble and their graciousness 
of manner 


Sundelius Wins “Brilliant Success” in Winter 


Park 

One of the most brilliant musical successes that Winte: 
Park has ever had took place when Marie Sundelius, soprano 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared in a song 
recital before an audience that crowded the Congregational 
Church to the doors.” This paragraph appeared in a recent 
issue of the Winter Park, Fla., daily paper after Sundelius 
sang in the southern resort. 


Beatrice Martin Dates 
Beatrice Martin recently sang with success in Newark 
and Trenton, N. J., and will shortly be heard in Montelair 
She will make her appearance at Town Hall some time in 
January. 
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Serafin gave the score a spirited rez ading, always 
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working in accord with singers and chorus, holding his men 
well under control. The cast was the same as formerly, 
headed by the lovely Jeritza as the cruel princess and Lauri- 
Volpe doing some fine singing. Pavel Ludikar’s rich voice 
was effective as Timur and Martha Attwood, especially in 
her death scene, sang well and acted with sincerity and con- 
vincement. De Luca, Bada and Tedesco were commendable 
in their comedy parts of Ping, Pang and Pong. 
Don Quicuorte, December 18 (MATINEE) 
(See Review on page 5.) 
Tue Macic Fiure, December 18 

Mozart’s Magic Flute was given its fourth performance 
of the season on Saturday evening with one last minute 
change in the cast. craggy Roeseler was unable to ap- 
pear, and Editha Fleischer, German soprano, deserves great 
credit for doubling her own role as Pamina and that of the 
first lady of the trio attendant upon the Queen of the Night, 
sung by Marion Talley. In singing these two roles it was 
necessary for Miss Fleischer to make five very rapid changes 
of costume, a feat which she apparently accomplished with 
ease. George Meader was new as Tamino and gave an ex- 
cellent portrayal of the role, singing and acting with his ac- 
customed skill. He had been heard previously as Monostatos, 
a part which was essayed by Max Bloch at this perform- 
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ance. Schutzendorf, Ladiker, Cehanor sky and pera Hun- 
ter repeated their usual intelligent and well thought-out de- 
lineations of their respective roles. Others in smaller parts 
were the Misses Wakefield, Howard, Ryan, Anthony and 
Flexer, and Messrs. Gabor, Burgstaller and Gustafson. 
Bodanzky conducted. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, DecemBer 19 

On Sunday evening the operatic concert offered Grace 
Anthony, Ellen Dalossy, and Queena Mario, sopranos; Marie 
Alcock, contralto; Messrs. Taucher, Tedesco, tenors; Law- 
rence Tibbett and Millo Picco baritones, and Adamo Didur, 
bass. While all were in excellent voice, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Queena Mario did especially well. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bamboschek, accompanied the singers, and also 
gave an Auber overture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice Espag- 
nol, and several other paar: 


John Charles Thomas Enroute 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, sailed from 
abroad on the Olympic, December 15, and expects to be 
here in time for the Christmas holidays. For the past two 
years Mr. Thomas has been appearing in Brussels, Belgium, 
in performances of grand opera. During that time he has 
sung before many of the crowned heads of the Continent. 
Recently he sang in The Pearl Fishers for Prince Leopold 
and Princess Astrid. His first New York concert will be 
given at Carnegie Hall, January 9. 
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Ernest, Davis, “the tenor of reéngagements,” includes among 
his recent reéngagements appearances in Syracuse and 
Utica, N. Y. 

Adelaide Fischer sang in Ridgewood, N. J., on December 19. 
Hugo Kortschak has been invited to appear before the 
Nebraska State M. T. A. at its meeting in Lincoln. 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, is now under the management of R. 

E. Johnston, 

Joyce Bannerman is booked for a concert tour in the New 
England states during the month of February. 

Uarda Hein, pianist, pupil of August Fraemcke, played the 
Grieg concerto with orchestral accompaniment at the 
December 11 concert of the New York Liederkranz. 

Helen Sheridan, product of the Samoiloff studio, appeared 
as Nedda with the Philadelphia Opera Company; also 
in Pique Dame with the Washington Opera Company 
later singing Marguerite. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has received ont press notices 
of Julia Claussen’s singing in California, where this 
teacher will hold the usual summer master class in 1927, 

Mauro-Cottone, organist of the Capitol Theater, was heard 
+ works by Bach and himself at Pius X Hall, December 
6. 

Joseph Kayser aroused great enthusiasm at. Town Hall, New 
York, singing John Prindle Scott’s Romeo in Georgia. 

Baroness von Klenner emphasizes that the National Opera 
Club’s $1,000 prize offer is for an American born woman 
singer under thirty-two, who has a trained voice, and 
operatic repertory. 

Lynnwood Farnam closed his December organ recitals in New 
York December 27. 

Flora Negri’ s was the Bird Voice heard at a recent Saturday 
evening exposition of Wagner music by Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

Nearly 300 people (chorus and orchestra) took part in the 
December 14 concert given by the Christian Science 
Oratorio Society at the Metropolitan Opera house. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York held a dinner at Hotel 
Hamilton on December 9. 

The Cleveland Orchestra will give its only New York 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on January 18. 
Ernest Hutcheson is engaged for a series of recitals in 

Florida. 

Jeannette Vreeland will have a number of engagements in 
January as soloist of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

Many representative persons were present at the luncheon 
given for Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

The Bohemians (New York) gave a testimonial dinner to 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Rochester is to be the scene this week of the M. T. N. A. 
convention. 

Boston was delighted with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

Florence Austral is returning. 

Polacco is to be decorated by the French Government for his 
interest in French music. 

Paul Althouse ‘is having great success over the radio. 

Richard Strauss conducted the third of the British Broad- 
casting Concerts in London. 

Leopold Auer celebrated his newly acquired American citiz- 
enship. 

F. C, Coppicus issues statement regarding the Talley concert 
in New Rochelle. 


The Axmans Entertain 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Axman gave a delightful dance at 
their new home on December 15, which was attended by 
many persons prominent in musical, social and theatrical cir- 
cles. Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus 
Town Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Graham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woody Charske, Viola B. Shore, Spencer Welton, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Taylor, Marie Tiffany, Cecil Arden, 
Andres de Segurola, Ethel Peyser, Thompson Buchanan, 
George Reimherr, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Charles Stuart Liton, Edward Crandall, Cesare Sturani, 
Josephine Vila, Harry Solon, Neville Fleeson and Beatrice 
Maude. 


Solito de Solis Plays on Mussolini’s Invitation 

Paris.—After giving two brilliant concerts in Paris, 
Solito de Solis, Italian pianist, has left for a series of con- 
certs in Spain. He is then going to play in several charity con 
certs in Italy, on the invitation of Mussolini, after which he 
will tour through Cremona, Milan, and other ee gee He 
is giving five concerts in London in Ji anuary. de B. 
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ROSEMARY, 
talented young coloratura soprano, who was enthusiastically 
received at her appearance in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
December 4. She was heard in an operatic aria and songs 
and proved a well trained and intelligent singer. Following 
an appearance in Portland, Me., the Press Herald noted that, 
“Rosemary completely won the audience by her singing of 
Polonaise from Mignon, her voice, sweet, perfectly placed, 
brilliant in its upper registers, scoring greatly in the difficult 
passages of this selection.” (Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere, 
Bi?) 
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PRINCIPALS IN AIDA AT SYRACUSE 
(Left to right) Edwin Swain, baritone; Grace Leslie, con- 
tralto; Howard Lyman, conductor; Mabel Austin, soprano; 
Harry Vibbard, organist, and Ernest Davis, tenor, snapped 
outside the University Auditorium. According to critical 
report, these musicians, together with a large chorus, gave 
a vital and stirring performance of Aida in concert form on 
December 9 in Crouse College Hall before a sold-out house. 


LOUISE LORING 
It is not surprising that the announce- 
ment comes from the Tillotson Concert 
Direction that Louise Loring has been 
engaged by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association for the May fes- 
tival of 1927. Miss Loring has proven 
herself a versatile artist and a distinct 
“find.” Chicago is not slow in seizing 
opportunities, and the North Shore 
Festival has provided some of the 
world’s greatest and best musical celeb- 
rities. Opera singers are not always 
adequate oratorio singers or concert 
singers. Louise Loring is, otherwise 
the North Shore Festival Association 
would not have engaged her. As she 
has sung oratorio in England, under 
the baton of several famous directors, 
her appearance in Chicago will create 
great interest. 
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FROM ONE EXTREME TO ANOTHER 

The small person on the right, shaking hands with John 
Philip Sousa is none other than Theodore Lehr, seven years 
old, by whom the title of “world’s youngest drummer” is 
claimed. J. P. Sousa is just sixty-five years older than 
Theodore and is without question the world’s most famous 
band master. Theodore, it is understood, envies J. P. S. 


his fame, but the only thing that Sousa envies Theodore is 
his crop of hair. 


(International Newsreel photo.) 
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QUARTET 
from an unfinished painting by 
the late Walter Goldbeck. A most 
successful concert was given by 


the quartet in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on December 20, with the 
assvstance of Ethel Leginska, 
pianist. The program included 
quartets by Haydn and Beethez 
and the Schumann quintet, 
second movement of which 
played in memory of Franz Knei 
sel and Louis Svecenski 
sonnel of the quartet 
Ottokar Cadek, first vi 
slav Siskowsky, second violin 
Ludwik Schwab, viola, an 
drich Vaska, cello 
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Doris Niles Under Mayer Management for 
Concerts 
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obliged to refuse this marvelous offer, although reluctantly, 
because she knew she would have to get used to dancing 
without “the wonderful Capitol Theater Orchestra.” As she 
put it herself: “When I tour to California I couldn't very 
well take the orchestra away from the theater.” 

Miss Niles is not going into concert work without some 
financial sacrifice. She has~had flattering offers from both 
the Shuberts and John Murray Anderson, but for the present 
her heart is set on making a success in concert work in this 
country, having tried a little of it in Europe last summer. 

Perhaps one of the best liked groups of dances on her 
program at the second Carnegie Hall recital was the Spanish. 
The critics spoke in detail of the absolute authority of these 
dances, which is not to be wondered at, for Miss Niles spent 
some time last summer in Spain studying the various dances, 
especially those of the gypsies. In Granados, a band of 
them danced for hours in the patio of her hotel, and in a 
manner quite beyond description. “It was so wonderful,” ac- 
cording to Miss Niles. Many of these dances she learned from 
the gypsies, who finding she was a dancer, begged her to 
dance. When she told them she would dance for them in 
America, they quickly replied: “But we do not want to go 
there.” 

When Miss Niles went to the theaters and other places in 
Spain for the purpose of seeing real Spanish dancers, she 
was informed that they were appearing not in Spain, at that 
moment, but in Paris and other smart French watering 
places. 

Next summer she will return to Spain, for its fascina- 
tion still haunts her, and will appear there in recital, as well 
as in Paris, Brussels, and other important centers of Europe. 








Doris Niles will tour America under the exclusive man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer, Inc. 
Song Recital at Stephens’ Studio 
On December 7, a good-sized audience of music lovers 


and friends gathered in Percy Rector Stephens’ New York 
studio for a song recital by Mary Gilchrist, soprano, one of 
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Mr. Stephens’ pupils, in a varied program of German, French 
and contemporary English numbers. Miss Gilchrist gave 
evidence of real talent, especially in the English group, re- 
vealing unusual power of characterization. Pupils’ recitals 
represent a unique phase of Mr. Stephens’ work in develop- 
ing concert singers. His studio, which is in reality a beauti- 
ful and perfectly appointed concert hall, affords opportunity 
to pupils in these recitals to develop a feeling of independence 
and authority in singing. The recitals are not designed to 
exploit pupils, but each one as he is able gives a complete 
program, and thus gains experience in one of the most im- 
portant phases of musical art—program building—in addition 
a developing self-reliance, stage deportment and musician- 
ship. 
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Veronica Sweigart a Success in Concert 
and Opera 


Veronica Sweigart includes the following among the 
engagements she has fulfilled as soloist with orchestra and 
band: Frankford Symphény (two appearances), Comfort’s 
Orchestra on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J.;  Allen- 
town High School Orchestra; Thavinis Band at the Sesqui- 
; ‘entennial in Philadelphia and on the Steel Pier ; Fairmount 

Park Symphony. In listing her appearances in’ ‘concert and 


oratorio mention should be made of the Tioga Choral (Judas 
Philadelphia Choral Society 


Maccabaeus), (Resurgam and 
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Elijah), (Rose Maiden), 


Lighthouse 


Fleetwood Community Choral 
Chorus (Prodigal Son), Wildwood Choral 
(Rossini’s Stabat Mater), Bridgeton Choral, West Phila- 
delphia Musical Association, Roxborough Male Chorus, 
North Penn Chorus, Salem Choral, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, and at St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia. The contralto also has won success 
in opera, appearing as Mercedes in Carmen with the Oper- 
atic Society of Philadelphia, the leading role in Orpheus and 


as Tavena in Mirella with the Philadelphia Music Club; 
Serena in The Jewels of the Madonna and as Siebel in 
Faust with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. Miss 


Sweigart was winner for the Liberty District in the contest 
sponsored by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

During her career in concert and opera the contraJto has 
had many tributes paid to her by critics. “Revealed a well 
rounded, powerful tone of contralto quality in the lower 
register and with a clear, —— middle and upper regis- 
ter,” “beautiful vane and breadth of tone,” “pleasing 
voice, well handled and well controlled,” “richness of tone 
and versatility of expression,’ “revealed a voice of pristine 
purity and freshness, of good quality and sufficiency at once’ 
—these are but a few of the numerous encomiums which 
have appeared in the press from time to time in praise of 
the contralto. 

Following an appearance in Orpheus, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin noted that “The bright, particular star was 
Veronica Sweigart in the role of Orpheus. She revealed a 
powerful contralto voice, deep and rich, Her lower and 
middle registers were notable for their even tone. Her 
delivery was smooth and colorful, enhanced by a dra- 
matic quality that shone particularly in the opening scene 
at the tomb and the fourth act duet with Eurydice.” A per- 
formance of Faust brought her this tribute from the same 
paper: “Miss Sweigart also scored a success as Siebel, her 
shapely figure and easy manner enhancing the character, to 
which she succeeded in imparting a suggestion of boyish 
grace and ardor. Her voice is a mezzo of lovely quality, 
lacking neither in volume nor range, and the Flower Song 
was charmingly sung—being, in fact, one of the outstanding 
vocal features of the performance.” 


Soder-Hueck Radio Concert Hour 


The fifth of the weekly radio concert hours presented by 
Ada Soder-Hueck, e \inent coach, voice builder, and repre- 
sentative of many ‘successful artists, broadcast every Monday 
evening through station WOR, will take place December 27. 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, and Joseph Hempelmann, tenor, 
will b: heard in a joint program of songs, arias, and duets. 





Grace Leslie Again Engaged for The Messiah 


The Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society, J. Vernon Butler, 
conductor, has engaged. Grace Leslie for the contralto role 
in its performance of the Messiah on December 28. Read- 
ing, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y.. New York, N. Y., and Boston, 
Mass., are other cities that will hear the artist in various 
performances this month, 
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Cecil Arden on Tour 


Cecil Arden had hardly arrived from Europe, where one 
of the last things she did was to give a successful Paris 
recital, when she left for a tour of fourteen dates. She 
began these engagements in Logansport, Indiana, on Novem- 
ber 15, then going South. In January Miss Arden goes 
to Florida, and March will find her back on the Pacific 
Coast, where she will fulfill her fifth tour, under the direction 
of Oberfelder of Denver. Miss Arden has, in the past, 
made many admirers there and she apparently is always 
a welcome artist. 


When these appearances are completed, she will leave 
New York for England to give a London recital at Aeolian 
Hall on May 20. Then comes a second Paris recital and 
her first one in Brussels. The fall of 1927 will mark the 
beginning of an extended tour in Germany, all of which 
goes to prove that this attractive young American artist 
is constantly forging ahead and holding her ground wher- 
ever she sings. 

When seen at her lovely New York studio-apartment 
shortly after her arrival from Europe, Cecil Arden was 
very toeew over her Paris success. She sang to a packed 
house, with an over-flow on the stage. And one of the 
interesting things about the program was the audience’s 
demand that she repeat Strauss’ Ruhe meine Seele. Other 





CECIL ARDEN 


songs were repeated but this was a special favorite. A 
great manf Americans turned out to hear their compatriot 
and Miss Arden experienced a wonderful feeling in singing 
to her own in a foreign country, so much so that she can 
now understand why the Russians usually pack Carnegie 
Hall or some other place when one of their nationality 
appears, and, likewise, the Italians, and so on, 

Naturally, with her success there, Cecil Arden is looking 
forward to her next Paris recital with great pleasure. Last 
summer, while living in the French capital, she collected 
some extremely beautiful Russian songs which have found 
a place on this season’s programs. 

In commenting upon proper costumes for the concert 
stage, Miss Arden decried the serious artist who sang a 
classical program in what she called a “jazz” costume. To 
explain, she said that the ultra-modern dress, with short 
skirts, did not fit in with Mozart. She believes that an 
artist owes it to her audience to make her stage presence as 
lovely as_ possible, instead of shocking its sense of good 
taste. With this in mind, Miss Arden has had some beauti- 
ful gowns especially designed and created for her concerts. 
One of the most fascinating is a Spanish costume, exquisite 
in color scheme and style, especially designed for Miss Arden 
by the famous Muelle, who made Farrar’s costumes and 
also those for Mary Garden. In this Cecil Arden should 
present a strikingly beautiful vision when she sings her 
Carmen Fantasy, which, incidentally, has been requested 
on nearly all of this season’s programs. It will be recalled 
that this delightful sketch was written for Miss Arden by 
A. Buzzi-Peccia. 

Just as Miss Arden had begun to discuss the advantages 
of singing in different foreign countries, the interview was 
interrupted several times by men coming to the studio to 
decorate, to clean windows, to fix lights—there seemed an 
endless chain of them—and in each case the young singer’s 
advise was consulted by her parents, on whose judgment 
they apparently depend. It was a busy morning, the writer 
finally gave up until another day. 

Since then the writer has heard that Cecil Arden is soon 
to change her name—but she will go on in her profession, 
although she is likely to make her home in Paris. The 
lucky man is a well-known American artist, who makes his 
home in Paris—but the writer is going too far. The 
announcement will have to come from “the lucky girl,’” as 
Cecil Arden calls herself. 


Charlotte Lund in Demand 


Charlotte Lund does not seem to know what the word 
“tired” means. On Thursday afternoon, December 9, she 
appeared at the National Opera Club, ‘and the following 
Saturday afternoon she presented an opera recital on Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird before 1,800 children at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn. Sunday evening she reappeared 
at the Princess Theater in an opera recital of Mignon, 
and Monday night found her back again at Columbia Uni- 
versity for Turandot, the third opera recital of her series 
there, and on Tuesday night, she gave a miscellaneous pro- 
gram for the Jamaica Branch of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. January 2, Mme. Lund will leave for 
her tour of the South, which opens with an appearance in 
St. Petersburg for the ‘Carrefio Ci b, on January 4. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los AnceLes, Cat—The third popular concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
drew the same eager throng that has crowded the lobbies at 
the previous two. The program was well chosen and had 
the added attraction of Ilya Bronson, cellist, as soloist, He 
1906 and, after playing with the 


came to this country in 

New York Symphony and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestras he became a member of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic where he has since played. He presented the Lalo 
oncerto in D minor for cello with consummate artistry. His 
tone was full and velvety and his technic so fine that the list- 
ener was spellbound by the beauty of his playing. He re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause and many curtain calls and 


finally responded with a charming composition, Memoir, by 
Popper, acco mpanied by Alfred Kastner on the harp. The 
orchestra opened with the March from Tannhauser and 


closed with the Prelude to Die Meistersinger (Wagner) Mr. 


Rothwell, in presenting Wagner, gives to this composer's 
music an added beauty and interest. Both numbers drew 
heartv applause. Chief interest, however, centered on the 
Marcelli Suite, which was produced at a New York Stadium 


Concert in 1923 winning the prize in the contest held there 
for American composers. It was played by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1924 and conducted by the com- 
poser who lives in San Diego. Under the Rothwell baton 
it proved interesting. The Araucana Suite was typical of the 
Araucanian Indians and offered many fine atmospheric effects. 


The other orchestral number was the Thomas Gavotte 
Mignon, which‘ was repeated on demand 

Marw Lewis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who sang 
recently with the Philharmonic Orchestra and won much 
commendation, “ave a song recital at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. under the management of George Leslie Smith and 
again won her audience 

rhe young singer possesses a voice of great flexibility and 
purity and sings without effort She was generous with en- 
cores 


The Mischa Elman String Quartet appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium under L. Behymer’s management, 
giving its only concert in Los Angeles this year, before a 
soid-out house. With Elman as first violin; Edwin Bach- 
-man, second violin; William Schubert, viola and Horace 
Britt, cellist, they formed a chamber music combination of 
virtuosos who succeeded, despite their virtuosity in sub- 
merging themselves in the ensemble in a manner which held 

the audience breathless and spellbound. The unity of their 
ensemble was ren- rkable i.. so young an organization. 

Despite the rain, a big crowd heard the Hollywood Com- 
munity Orchestra at the Hollywood Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium at its first concert this season, under the direction ot 
Jay Plowe of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Raymond Har- 
mon, tenor, was soloist. 

Alex nder Akimoff, Russian basso, 
at Loew's State Theter. 

Richard Schliewen, violinist, born in Germany seventy-one 
years ago, died in Los Angeles on November 25. He was 
a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Golden State Band gave one of its regular concerts 
at Lincoln Par‘, with Lavina Maguire, dramatic soprano, and 

A. W. Simpkins, cornetist, as soloists , 

Homer Grun presented his artist-pupil, Marguerite Porter, 
pianist, in recital at Chickering Hall. Homer Simons, pian- 
ist and Margaret Schurmer, soprano, assisted. 

The Levings Trio, consisting of Grace Warren, violinist, 
Marcia Levings, cellist, and Doris Levings, pianist, gave its 
second program at Vreeland Art Studios in Hollywood. 


was recently featured 


Feodor Kolin, pianist-composer, gave a program of his 
own compositions at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Schenk 

Henry Liss, voice trainer, has returned to Los Angeles 


after an absence of a year and has opened his studios in the 
Southern California Building. 

The music section of the Beverly 
sponsored a concert in the clubhouse by the 
1 rio, 

Katherine Wenz, lyric soprano, gave a recital, The Songs 
of Three Centuries, assisted by Morris Stoloff, violinist, and 
Frances Campbell, pianist, before the Hollywood Woman's 
Club B. L. H 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, at 
its second concert of its sixteenth consecutive season, had 
the artistic assistance of Carl Friedberg, solo pianist, who 
was hailed with joy. Under the baton of Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Mr. Friedberg played Beethoven's concerto for piano 
and orchestra, No. 3 in C minor. Truly, it was a notable 


Hills Woman's Club 
Adolph Tandler 


PortLANbD, Ore.—The 
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performance. Before the concerto, the orchestra offered 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture and Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, which were broadcast. The final 
number, Borodin’s Dances from Prince Igor, also was 
warmly applauded. Conductor van Hoogstraten is doing 
wonders with the orchestra, which is drawing huge crowds 
to the Public Auditorium. 

Mary Lewis, Metropolitan soprano, charmed a large 
audience at the Public Auditorium. Among her selections 
were two Mozart arias, the aria from Charpentier’s Louise, 
and Strauss’ Staendchen. Lester Hodges served as accom- 
panist. The Elwyn Concert Bureau was responsible for 
this brilliant recital. 

Under the auspices of the local chapter of Pro Musica, 
the Pro Arte String Quartet of Belgium, gave an excellent 
concert in the ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel. 

The Musicians’ Club, Walter Bacon, president, recently 
honored Alberto Bimboni, of New York, with a luncheon 
at I! Trovatore restaurant. Mr. Bimboni_ is elated over 
the success of the premiere of his American opera, Winona, 
which was presented at the Public Auditorium. 

At a meeting ot the MacDowell Club, an enjoyable 
program was given by Jocelyn Foulkes, lecturer; Edith 
Collais Evans, soprano; E. Maldwyn Evans, baritone ; Doris 
Wildman, flutist, and Fred Brainerd, accompanist. 

R. O. 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Lone Beacu, Cat-—-The Long Beach Philharmonic course, 
under the management of L. D. Frey, opened the winter 
season with a concert by Amelita Galli-Curci, supported by 
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Homer Samuels and Manuel Berenguer, at the Municipal 
Auditorium, November 19. Mme. Galli-Curci’s program, 
although varied in composition, was one which gave much 
opportunity for her best tones, thus pleasing her enthusiastic 
audience with the things they most enjoy. Mr. Samuels’ 
composition, Little Bells of Sevilla, was warmly applauded. 
Mr. Samuels gave three piano numbers with his tamiliar 
artistry, and Mr. Berenguer’s flute won him new honors 
with the beach audience. 

Alice Gentle, appearing November 9, in a popular concert 
at the Municipal Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Seven Arts Society, was well received by the audience. 
Her new role in Samson and Delilah was eftectively demon- 
strated by My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, and her ever 
popular Habanera from Carmen was as much a demand 
as an encore. In a number of smaller things, such as 
Come to the Fair, Mexican folk songs, and others, she 
captivated her hearers both by her exquisite voice and 
the dramatic interpretation of her choice of songs. She 
was ably accompanied by Mrs. Henion Robinson. 

A musical program, arranged by Mrs. Bird Holt in 
celebration of Thanksgiving Day, was enjoyed by the 
Woman’s City Club of Long Beach on November 19. 
Marion Hardy delighted the members with a group of 
piano numbers. Ripley Joy, violinist, gave Boccherini’s 
Minuet, and Chaconne, Durand, and Elizabeth Merrihew, 
contralto, sang a group to good advantage. Musical read- 
ings completed the program. 

Anna Fleckenstein has planned a number of musical 
evenings to be given at the Sawtelle U. S. Soldiers’ Home 
in which Long Beach musicians will take part. M. T. H. 





Patton on Pacific Coast 


Fred Patton left New. York recently to fill his first con- 
cert engagements on the Pacific Coast. These appearances 
include matinee and evening performances on consecutive 
days at Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., in Elijah; The 
Messiah with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society and the same 
work with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
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Alfred Hertz. Returning East the popular baritone sings 
The Messiah with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under 
Gabrilowitsch—third consecutive reéngagement—and again 
the same work with the Mendelssohn Choir, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on December 28—also a third reéngagement with an- 
other notable musical organization. 

In addition, the artist will make a second trip this sea- 
son to the Pacific Coast in April before singing again at the 
Cincinnati Biennial Festival. On this tour Patton will sing 
for the second time with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society. 

Recently the baritone completed his twenty-third perform- 
ance within seven years under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch with the New York Syniphony Orchestra, singing the 
role of Hunding in a concert version of the complete first 
act of Wagner’s Die Walkiire. 

Another recent contrasting operatic performance in which 
Patton scored more than his usual success was as a “guest” 
Sharpless in Madame Butterfly with the San Carlo Opera 
Company at the Century Theater, New York. 


Gunster Opens Southern Tour 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, who returned recently from 
abroad, left New York immediately for his tour in the 
South the initial envasement of which was a recital at 
Brenau College, C. inesville, Ga., December 3. 

A brilliant audience -f students and residents greeted Mr. 


Gunster, who was in fine vocal form. His program was of 
unusual appeal and gave the tenor opportunity to display his 
rich vocal resources and powers of interpretation. Mr. 
Gunster charmed his hear rs with his final group, Negro 
Snirituals, sung in the cost ime of the ante-bellum period. 


Macrum’s Dvorak and Mozart Anthems 


Hear Me, O God; The Lord Is My Shepherd; By the 
Waters of Babylon, and Songs of Gladness, all original 
works by Dvorak, and Mozart’s Alleluia, have been published 
in choral arrangements for mixed voices by Edward K. 
Macrum, well known organist of Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn. The first two have beautiful 
soprano solos or obligatos, with mixed choral background ; 
Alleluia (Mozart) is the we!l known solo, originally for 
high soprano, but in the Macrum arrangement for mezzo 
soprano (range D flat to high E flat; A flat optional), 
and mixed chorus. Songs of Gladness has a tenor solo, 
followed by tenor and baritone duet, with soprano and alto 
duet next, and ending with full chorus. By the Waters of 
Babylon begins with trio for women’s voices, runs into 
joyful mixed chorus, with climax, and ends softly. 

All this is beautiful music, and has been set by Mr. 
Macrum most effectively, for he is a practical organist 
and director, who knows voices and how to build climaxes, 
and none of the music is difficult; there is wide variety, and 
choirs seeking good anthems, devotional and effective, will 
find these five Dvorak-Mozart-Macrum anthems fine. 


Reading Choral Society in Fine Concert 

The Reading Choral Society gave its first concert of the 
season in the Strand Theater, Reading, December 7, with the 
tollowing soloists: Flora Negri, soprano; Grace Leslie, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert and Daniel 
W. Weidner, basses. In commenting on the program the 
Reading Eagle stated: “N. Lindsay Norden, the society’s 
conductor, the chorus, the soloists, and the accompanying 
orchestra, whose assistance was a big factor in making the 
event such a magnificent one, musically, may justly feel 
proud of their efforts ... The program was diversified and 
made a big appeal to the audience. Bits of favored operatic 
productions with wonderful orchestral accompaniment and 
sung by the soloists in faultless manner, inspiring choruses 
and the like were heard.” In reporting the concert for the 
Reading Tribune, Caroline Fox noted that “When one con- 
siders that few of the singers have trained voices, one real- 
izes the remarkable work that is being accomplished by Mr. 
Norden, when one listens to a concert such as was given last 
evening. This has been achieved by Mr. Norden’s efforts, 
coupled with the enthusiasm and faithfulness of the mem- 
bers of the society.” 


Althouse on Radio Again 


The ether again carried the tenor voice of Paul Althouse 
to an immense audience on the evening of December 17, 
when the former Metropolitan tenor broadcasted from Sta- 
tion WABC, New York. Incidently, Althouse is proving as 
popular on the air as he is on the concert platform. 
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Maurice Goldblatt, Violinist and Art 
Connoisseur 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
October 21, had the following interesting article concerning 
one of Chicago’s leading musicians : 

“Maurice H. Goldblatt, art expert, who left for America 
on the Aquitania has returned to Chicago, has identified fifty- 
three paintings in the principal galleries of Europe, which 
are attributed to Leonardo Da Vinci, Luini and others as the 
work of Andrea Salaino, Da Vinci’s servant and model who 
became Da Vinci's greatest and favorite pupil, and who lived 
with his master for twenty-five years. This great artist was 
famous during his time, but is now almost forgotten. 

“Mr. Goldblatt’s evidence has been accepted as conclusive 
by some of the greatest experts of Europe, including 
Malaguzzi Valeri, the foremost writer and expert on the 
Milanese School of painting; Henry Verne, director of the 
National Museums of France; the directors of the Louvre 
Bologna and other famous Galleries. 

“Among the important paintings which Mr. Goldblatt iden- 
tifies as the work of Andrea Salaino are Bacchus attributed 
to Da Vinci, and Madonna and Child attributed to School 
of Da Vinci, both in the Louvre. These two will hereafter 
be known as the work of Andrea Salaino; also Christ 
Speaking, attributed to Luini in the. National Gallery, Lon- 
don. Another interesting discovery by Mr. Goldblatt in con- 
nection with this picture is that the white haired figure is a 
portrait of Leonardo Da Vinci, at about sixty-two years of 
age, which coincides with his stay in Rome with Salaino in 
1514, from where this picture came originally. This portrait 
bears a striking resemblance to the self-portrait of Da Vinci 
in Turin. It was formerly attributed to Leonardo Da Vinci, 
but modern experts seem to have more or less agreed on the 
less imposing attribution to Luini. Among others are Leda 
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MAURICE GOLDBLATT 





in the Borghese Palace at Rome, and a Leda which is a 
world’s masterpiece, in the Spiridon collection also in Rome, 
both attributed to Da Vinci; St. Catherine, attributed to 
Milanese School, in Alte Pinacothek, Munich; the famous 
head of Christ, thought to be the original study for the head 
*of Christ in the Last Supper by Da Vinci, and Madonna 
with Child and Lamb attributed to Sodoma, both in the 
Brera Gallery, Milan; Portrait of a Lady, attributed to Da 
Vinci in the Hermitage, Petrograd. 

“Mr. Goldblatt will write a book in which he will illus- 
trate the fifty-three paintings which he identifies as the work 
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of Andrea Salaino. Mr. Goldblatt also discovered that Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Bidg.; 1806 Hadiamont Ave., St. 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 

Leonardo Da Vinci was a left-handed artist, which he traced KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- Louls, Mo. Ohio, 

back to his twenty-first year by dated drawings, the earliest leon, St. Tin. Onie. Artatd Geneet ADDA ¢. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Mrs. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
: : i Sa * : re. r) usic. Normal Jan. . New 4 uy - orth 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

of which is dated 1473 and is in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence York City, 244 W. ‘fond St. Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Wichita, wpe't" jen Stueet, Rortian = ee 


“Tn all the authentic drawings by Da Vinci, the lines repre- 
senting shadows are drawn downward from left to right prov- 
ing his left-handedness. 

“All drawings in which the lines are drawn downward 
from right to left are drawn by other artists. This was one 
of the tests that Mr. Goldblatt used t» prove that certain 
works were not by Da Vinci. Mr. Goldblatt established the 
works of Salaino by comparing them with three works, per- 
haps the only three that are properly attributed to Salaino. 
They are Flora, in the collection of Lord Muir-Mackenzie, 
London; St. John the Baptist, in the Ambrosiana, Milan, and 
St. Anne, Virgin, Child and Lamb, which was painted by 
Salaino for the Sacristy of the St. Celso Church in Milan, 
but which is now Petrograd.” 

To this must be added that Maurice H. Goldblatt is a 
composer of note, a conductor of merit, a distinguished vio- 
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Concert Series by Institute Graduates 


A series of concerts by graduates of the Institute of 
Musical Art who have become recognized artists in the 
musical world will be given at the Institute this winter, 
with at least one concert scheduled for each month. The 
first of the series was given by Bacon, pianist, on December 
15, and the second, one week later, will be offered by the 
Musical Art Quartet, composed of Sascha Jacobsen, Bern- 
ard Ochs, Louis Kauffman and Marie Romaet-Rosanoff. 
Among those appearing in the later concerts of the series 
will be Rosa Eisner, William Kroll, Lillian Gustafson, Karl 
Kraeuter, Nora Fauchald, Margaret Hamilton and Samuel 
Gardner. One program of their own compositions will be 
given by a group of graduates. 


PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
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have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 
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Althouse’s Enunciation Commended 


A singer may give an artistic performance and yet it may 
be spoiled for his audience if his diction is faulty. Not so 
Paul Althouse in his recent appearance in the title role of 
Tannhauser with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
The critic of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, in review- 
ing the performance, emphasized this point in the following 
sentence: “The enunciation of all of the singers was nearly 
perfect, that of Althouse being so clear that every syllable 
could easily be distinguished.” 
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Elsa Alsen is booked for another orchestra engagement 
n Rochester, N. Y., with the Eastman Orchestra on February 
|.” This concert will interrupt a number of performances 
which she will appear on tour “ig the Chicago Civic 
ompany in Boston, Baltimore, Louis and Dallas. 
Frederic Baer appeared as soloist. with the Amphion 
us in Poultney, Vt. the local Journal declared that 
number he evinced wonderful interpretation and 
marks him as one of those who can’t 
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| Mockridge, D.D., Mrs. Henry M. Tracy and Mrs. 
kwer. This board will act in an advisory capacity 
and the welfare of the organization 
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functions in voice production; for the physics anatomy 
and physiology of the vocal equipment are taught in this 
Thursday evening class in vocal theory 

Cecile de Horvath will give a Chicago recital under 
the auspices of the University Extension Conservatory in 
Kimball Hall on January 27. The concert will be managed 
by Maude N. Rea. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, appeared at the Fairmont 
Hotel in Los Angeles on November 28, at which time she 
gave solo numbers and also assisted Rudy Seiger, violinist. 
Among the selections was a quartet for harp, violin, piano 
and cello, and Miss David's solo selection was the Turrell 
Introduction and Cadenza from the concerto in B minor writ- 
ten especially for Miss David. After a long and interesting 
stay in California Miss David is reopening her studio in New 
York on January 6. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, appeared on November 18 as solo- 
ist with the Community Choral Society of Bloomfield, N. J., 
and his success is attested to by the following letter from 
the Choral Society: “You have placed us in high standing 
among the other organizations in Bergenfield and the sur- 
rounding towns, which means a great deal to each individual 
and our society as a whole. The audience and the chorus 
were especially pleased with the beautiful and sincere rendi- 
tion of your number, Thanks be to God. Once again let us 
thank you for your delightful program,” 

Amy Ellerman’s singing at the Lawrenceville School 
for Boys, November 10, evidently brought much pleasure to 
this critical assemblage, judging by the following from the 
school paper: “Ellerman’s first number was rendered in a 
fine manner in clear, full and rounded tones. It was magni- 
ficent, showing her great range; hers was an example of 
excellent singing.” 

Isadore Freed, pianist and composer, is giving a ry ries 
of six — on music at the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. in 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Freed has chosen for his subjects, So 
in Music, Classical Music, The Period of Beethoven, The 
Romanticists, Exotic Music and Modern Music. He states 
that the course is neither a series of lessons in musical his- 
tory, nor a series of concerts. It aims to be a musical ex- 
perience showing how the principles underlying the art of 
music are the same for all the ages and that they are present 
in all the great master works, regardless of when they were 
written. The lectures are illustrated at the piano by Mr. 
Freed, and at the conclusion of the talk he also answers 
any questions asked pertaining to the subject of the evening. 
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Lynnwood Farnam’s December organ recitals, Church 
of the Holy Communion, on successive Monday evenings 
always attract many interested listeners, that of December 6 
having a program of works by French, English, Italian and 
German composers. December 13 six works by Cesar 
Franck made up the entire program, all played with the 
splendid technical mastery characteristic of Mr. Farnam. 
Coming recitals contain works by leading classic and modern 
composers, including also several ty composers resident in 
America, namely Candlyn, Simonds, Hanson, Webbe, and 
Sowerby. Bach recitals will be given in February. 

Hilda Grace Gelling’s pupil, Irma Good, appeared in 
recital recently in Brown City, Mich., and that she scored a 
success is evident from the following excerpt from the 
Brown City Banner: “Miss Good is possessed of an un 
usually pleasing soprano voice, a fine technic, deep musical 
feeling and interpretative ability. She has a charming 
personality and delighted her audience in all of the wide 
variety of numbers on her program.” Miss Good has 
studied with Miss Gelling for six years. 

Marcel Grandjany and the pro-Arte Quartet will co- 
operate in a Chamber Music concert, Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, December 30, when rare Italian stringed instru- 
ments from the Rodman Wanamaker collection will be used, 
ee "ame by Reite, Milhaud, Verdi and others will be 
lear 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers, Anna E. Ziegler, presi- 
dent, announces a convention in May, 1927, New York City, 
and invites co-operation of all vocal teachers, music patrons 
and vocal organizations of America; this will be the first 
convention conducted solely in the interest of vocal art. 
Stabilization of tone-standard is one of the principal” aims 
of the Guild. 

Elizabeth Gutman, singer of folk songs, will have a 
busy schedule of concerts during the holiday season. Start- 
ing with a recital before the Woman's Club of Goldsboro, 
N. C., on December 9, she appeared in Savannah on Decem- 
ber 12; Birmingham, December 14, and Nashville, Tenn., 
December 15. The tour willbe concluded on December 23. 
Further dates in 1927 will take this singer on another short 
southern tour and a western trip in March and April. 

Ethyl Hayden gave a song recital on November 5 at 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, of which Harold Randolph 
is director. In commenting on the event, W. G. Owst stated 
in the Baltimore Sun: “It is a voice of exceeding attractive- 
ness and distinctly pleasing. Her vocal organ is so well 
placed that her singing was heard in every part of the hall. 
She is a sympathetic singer, endowed throughout with a 
warm and mellow quality of tone in which no harsh or hard 
sounds were heard. Versatility of conception ranks high 
among the artist's attainments, as was well exemplified in her 
presentation of schools of compositions ranging from Gluck 
to the extreme moderns.” 

Charles Hackett has become a Vitaphone artist and 
his photographed self will be seen in the prologue to the next 
Warner Brothers’ picture, to be released around the holidays. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, 
sang the.week of December 6 in Montreal, Canada. “Having 
lots of sleigh-rides, English violets, etc.,” she writes friends 
in New York. 

Charles King, pianist-accompanist, recently appeared 
twice as assisting artist with Suzanne Keener, the concerts 
being in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on November 29 
and in Corning, N. Y., on December 3. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, California baritone who re- 
cently invaded New York, is this month occupying the solo 
place at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church usually 
allotted to Fred Patton, who is on a concert tour of the West. 
The California singer, who has opened a studio in New York, 
has just returned from a successful concert tour of Wis- 
consin. That he scored a triumph in the course of this tour 
is indicated by the enthusiastic comment of the Daily Press, 
of Ashland, where he appeared at a concert sponsored by the 
Wednesday Musical Society. In the course of its review, the 
Press stated: “In Kisselburgh’s voice and personality lie all 
the potentialities that can place him on a pinnacle which few 
artists can hope to attain. Kisselburgh today is a recognized 
artist; tomorrow, the delicacy yet setts strength of 
his voice can make him the interpreter of the emotions of 
the millions. We caught our first touch of the irresistible 
appeal to the emotions in Kisselburgh’s voice in his rendition 
of O du mein holder Abendstern, the Evening Star of Wag- 
ner. When one interprets Wagner he immediately lifts him- 
self completely out of the ordinary, and this Kisselburgh 
did.” 

Sergei Klibansky announces appearances of several 
artist-pupils from his studios, among them Reginald Pasch, 
who is on tour, appearing in Blossom Time; Fannye Block, 
who has recently sung in Detroit, Mich.; Emily Henning, 
who has made successful appearances at Washington, D. C., 
and Marie Turner, who is soloist at the Methodist Church at 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. The following Klibansky pupils 
broadcasted a program from WRNY: Mary Louisa Hebberd, 
Maris Kalla and Mabel Turner. Mr. Klibansky gave two 
concerts with his pupils at the auditoriums of the Y. M. H. 
A., The Bronx, and in Hollis, N. J., respectively, on Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. 

Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has just been re-engaged to sing at Covent Garden during 
the London opera season, after the close of the Metropolitan 
Opera in May. Mr. Laubenthal sang three performances 
there last spring and has been re-engaged for next season for 
tlre entire Wagner Cycle. 

Giuseppe La Puma, who has been on tour with Chal- 
iapin’s company of the Barber of Seville, has been winning 
success in the role of Dr. Bartolo. The Detroit Times. 
speaking of the work of the company, made mention of 
“Giuseppe La Puma as Dr. Bartolo, an actor almost as fine 
as Chaliapin himself.” 

Ralph Leigh, tenor, artist-pupil of Caroline Lowe, is 
rapidly becoming one of the best known artists “on the air.” 
Every Tuesday evening Mr. Leigh and his “Buddies” broad 
cast a commercial program, and on Saturday evenings a 
request program is given. They are busy appearing in mo- 
tion picture houses and clubs and wil! soon appear in a new 
production. A ballad, Just Thinking of You, by Don Dupree, 
is dedicated to him, published with Mr. Leigh’s photo on the 
cover. The Sun and Evening World said: “Ralph Leigh 
and his Buddies are second to none on the radio.” 

Florence Leffert, soprano, received many excellent 
nress notices following her program of music by Mozart. 
November 27, at Aeolian Hall. New York. The Sun said 
her singing was intelligent and full of vitality; the Telegram 
spoke of her good sense of style, and the Herald-Tribtine 
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said “She exhibited a voice of pleasing quality.” 
Leffert studies with Estelle Liebling. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, sailed on November 24 on 
the S. S. Rochambeau for a long tour of the Orient. He will 
play in India, the Dutch East Indies, China, Japan, and the 
Philippines, with a possible extension of the tour to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, returning to America 
in the fall of 1927. 

Carmela Ponselle includes among her appearances for 
this season engagements in Spartansburg, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford, Worcester, Waterbury, New York City, Middletown, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Orlando, Daytona, Gainesville, 
Jacksonville and Columbia. In addition to appearances in 
recital, she is booked for a number of joint concerts with 
her famous sister Rosa. 

The National Opera Club’s $1,000 prize is for a pre- 
pared singer, trained in operatic roles, so that singers who 
simply have good voices need not apply. President Von 
Klenner spoke at the December 20 afternoon meeting 
of the Harlem-New York Council of Women, Mignon 
Spence singing, and Bandmaster Goldman giving a talk. 
December 21 there was a meeting (evening ) of the National 
Opera Club at the Professional Women’s League. 

George Perkins Raymond appeared as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner, in Akron, Ohio, on November 21. He was sched- 
uled to sing the Durch Die Walder aria from Der Freischiitz 
with orchestra and a group of songs with piano, and that he 
scored a success despite the fact that he appeared without 
rehearsal was evident from the excellent comments which 
appeared in the dailies. The Times Press critic stated that 
“there is no doubt he will take his place among the best 
tenors of the world,” and the Beacon Journal reporter de- 
clared that “he proved himself a very real artist and cap- 
tured his audience immediately.” The Daily Times Star 
spoke of the triumphant debut of George Perkins Ray- 
se and also noted the fact that there was a capacity au- 
dience. 

Moriz Rosenthal, Polish pianist, was warmly received 
when he played at Ann Arbor, Mich., November 29, accord- 
ing to a telegram received by his manager, R. E. Johnston. 
The message said: “Rosenthal plays magnificently before 
large audience in Hill Auditorium who gave him rousing 
reception. Many recalls and encores.” 

Lajos Shuk, cellist, back from his tour abroad, plunged 
into ari extremely busy season. On ship board he gave a 
concert in conjunction with Josephine Lucchese and Tafuro 
of the San Carlo Opera. One result of the trip was en- 
gagements with the Berlin Philharmonic, also the Vienna 
and Prague Philharmonic. His concert tour will lead him to 
Budapest, Bucharest, and he will probably conduct two 
oneras at that time. -In February he will be heard in Tampa, 
Palm Beach, Miami, etc., preceding which he is booked for 
Montclair, New Brighton, Cumberland, Scranton and Bing- 
hamton. Every Friday evening he is heard over the radio, 
WIZ, with the Baldwin Quartet. 

George William Voltel, the young American organist 
who added to the success of Marcel Salzinger’s recital in 
Town Hall recently by a very skillful and effective perform- 
ance of the Allegro vivace from Widor’s Fifth Organ Sym- 
nhony and by a skillful accompaniment to Handel’s Arioso, 
is one of the many who have entered the profession from 
the Guilmant Organ School. 


Miss 


Data About the Philadelphia Music Club 


The Philadelphia Music Club was organized in 1911 and 
in the same year affiliated with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. It was in 1916 that it became federated with 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of Music and incorporated 
in 1924. This information and many interesting facts con 
nected with the growth of the club are given in a booklet 
gotten out by the organization. The club motto, the mean 
ing of the club insignia, the officers of the National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs and the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Music Clubs, a list of the presidents who have served the 
Philadelphia Music Club since its inception, the executive 
board of the club for 1924-26, chairman of the standing com 
mittees for the same period, the officers of the Junior Phila 
delphia Music Club as well as of the chorus, the names of 
the staff members of the Keynote, a publication gotten out by 
the club, and the names of the officers of the two affiliated 
organizations—the Women’s Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society—all this information is given 
in the catalogue. There also are the annual reports of the 
club for 1924-26 and a list of the honorary and active mem- 
bers of the organization. The executive board for 1926-28 
is as follows: President, Mrs. Edwin Alfred Watrous; 
first vice-president, Helen Ackroyd-Clare ; second vice-presi 
dent, Louise Jenkins Rose; recording secretary, Linda C. 
Albert; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John J. McDevitt, 
Jr; federation secretary, M. Grace Houseman; treasurer ; 
Mrs. Thomas D. Sullivan; directors, Mrs. Sylvester James 
Deehan, Mrs. Theodore G. Brinton, Mrs. Charles A. Dimon, 
Mrs. George B. Evans, Mrs. Irvin Fries and Mrs. George W. 
Stewart. Hilda McKay is general secretary of the club 
and Hermanus Neff is financial secretary. Mrs. Camille W. 
Zeckwer is chairman of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 





Czerwonky’s Recitals Limited 


Owing to the fact that Richard Czerwonky’s time is taken 
up with his Chicago activities to such an extent, he will only 
be able to take a very few outside engagements. Last sea 
son Mr. Czerwonky gave recitals in over sixty different cities, 
which took him through Utah, California, Arizona, Colorado, 
South | Dakota, Washington, Minnesota, lowa, [llinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and New York. 

As conductor of the Woman's Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra and the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, besides an enormous 
class at the Bush Conservatory, it can readily be seen why 
this popular musician cannot leave Chicago for any length of 
time. 


Close Booking for Arthur Kraft 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has the unusual record of being 
booked for an engagement every day from January 10 to 
31, his concerts taking him to Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and 
Indiana. Mr. Kraft will be in Florida the latter part of 
February. _Engagements fulfilled this month include Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Rock Hill, S. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Lynn, Mass., 
and Waterbury, Conn. 
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Persona! Address: 
bi 2a ea al 
Piane Used 


LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 


ROSELL BENDA SOPRAN 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall 








New York City 





Voice Placement and Opera Class 


Write for appointment 
Address 
108 West 75th Street, 


Ly 
A 
L New York Tel. 5880 Schuyler 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


CONTRALTO 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Mgt.: Richard Copley, : 
10 Bast 43d &t., N. Y. City 
Personal address: 694 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 











ANTONIO 


GORTIS 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 
IN EUROPE 1926-1927 


Address BANKERS TRUST CO., 
PLack VENDOME Panis, 











FRANCE 











MAESTRO 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


The Synchronic Vocal Method 


Complete at every step for Student and Singer 
Concert and Grand Opera 


33 West 67th Street 


Circular sent on request Telephone 9216 Susquehanna 














Telephone, Circle 10117 


MISS J. R. CATHCART 


INSTRUCTION IN PIANO, ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY AND FRENCH DICTION 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 











HANNA M. BODELL 


(Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
bate head of the Voice Department, Randolph Macon 
College, Danville, Virginia) 





Pupil of George Sweet 
Has resumed teaching 
At her NEW YORK Studio 
343 West 85th Street 


Miss Bodell teaches both Voice and Piano 
and coaches artists for Church, Oratorio, 
and Opera 


Resonance with 





Voice without Tremolo: 
Ease 


Tel. Susquehanna 7173 























YEATMAN GRIFFITH toice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios 52 W. 70th St.. New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 
Voice 


BO WILE. racemens 


COMPLETE PREPARATION POR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
307 West 79th St., New York 





Tratalger 9269 





UK iS ie | 
S. 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 6478 Edgecomb 


























Coach and Accompanist te 
MARTINELLI 
for six years 
otumny Bidg., 109 West 
N. Phone Circle 5161 


Studlo: 
Vocal Coach 


Walter 
Henry 





67th St., 
Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


‘Eevee cat 
Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St., New York 





@tudio: 


Tel. Schuyler 3580 


Soprano 
With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 118 West 67th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Conservatety of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 


13 East 38th St.. New York 
ms Me 


DOROTHEA_ FLEXER 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 





Management: New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass”’ 


202 Riverside Drive, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & TREMAINE 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 





Personal address: 

















WurRUIIZER 


v6 Bar OF 


The Sweetest 
Toned Piano 
Ever Built 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 








Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


end in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


*““NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—The Erie Concert Course presented Joseph 
Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, in a pleasing and enjoyable 
recital, November 18. Kurt Ruhrseitz was at the piano. 

Georgia French Brevillier, vocal teacher, gave a musicale 
and tea on November 18 for the <a of Emerson school. 

Mrs. Charles Leslie and Mrs, C. W. McKean presented 
an informal program before a ail of friends recently. 
Mildred Waston was the accompanist. 

Ella LeBaron Houk offered a number of piano pupils in a 
studio recital, November 20. 

Fundamentals of Music was the subject discussed at the 
last meeting of the Tuesday Music Study Club. 

The second attraction of the Leo Concert Series was Mord- 
kin and his Russian Ballet, who appeared before an atten- 
tive and appreciative audience in a splendid program of 
ballets and divertissements, November 24. This was one 
of the greatest treats of its kind yet provided to Erie. 

Ruth Ginader-Eaton has opened a vocal studio. Mrs. Eaton 
is a pupil of Oscar Saenger. G Ss. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Green Bay's musical season opened 
with Princess Pat’s Band, Captain James, director, which 
gave a satisfactory concert at the Auditorium of the Colum- 
bus Club. 

On her golden jubilee tour, Mme. Schumann-Heink came 
to Green Bay and as usual delighted a large audience. 
This remarkable woman held her listeners’ rapt attention 
throughout her program. 

The United States Marine 
Sergeant Major Taylor Banson conducted. The soloists 
were Wilbur Kieffer, xylophone; John P. White, cornet; 
Robert E. Clark, trombone. The local High School Band 
played two selections under the direction of Major Branson. 

The Music Club, Mrs. O. B. Adams president, opened 
its season with a MacDowell program at the residence of 
Mrs. J. F. Conant. 

The Chicago Symphony Band presented two programs 
at the Columbus Auditorium, Victor J. Grabel, conductor. 

Green Bay music lovers are grateful to W. F. Kerwin 
for these musical events, MM. Be Bh de 


Lake Worth, Fla.—The Lake Worth Community 
Chorus of 125 voices, which was organized and directed by 
Alvin E. Gillett, secretary of the Lake Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, has just given a successful rendition of Maun- 
der’s Song of Thanksgiving. 1,500 people crowded every 
available seat and every bit of standihg room in the church 
and hundreds were turned away. Mr. Gillett was formerly 
choir director of the Central Christian Church of New 
York City and previous to that was director of the First 
Congregational Church Choir of Waterbury, Conn. Among 
the soloists taking part in the cantata were the following: 
Mrs. H. Smedal, Sidney Drake, Mrs. T. J. Drake, Mrs. 
Bernice Forrest, Mrs. C. J. Collar, M. O. Andre, Mrs. 
Nell Bunnell Roser, Mrs. H. C. Brient, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Clegg. A 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 


Band played two concerts. 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Muncie, Ind.—The Third Annual Convention of the 


Muncie District of the Federated Music Clubs was held at 
New Castle, November 19. An interesting program was 
given, featuring talks by state chairman and an address 
by the state president, Mrs. J. Reid Steele, of Indianapolis. 
A discussion of The Music Club and The Community was 
led by May Dorsey of New Castle; Junior Clubs And Why 
Have Them, by Mrs. Frank Van R. Bunn of Muncie. 
The Bluffton Club was represented by Mrs. G. E, Mosiman 
and Mrs. W. W. Weisall who gave an organ and piano 
number. Mrs. Taylor Slade of Richmond plaved charmingly 
a Chopin Ballade and two numbers from Debussy’s Chil- 
dren's Corner. Katharine Tyndall of Decatur sang three 
solos, accompanied by Mrs. Claude Stanley. Bess Ireland, 
accompanied by Nellie Stone of Pendleton, gave Pizzicato 
by Delibes and Dance of the Flowers by Lemont. Mrs. 
Claude Palmer of Muncie played delightfully the prelude 
No, 12, Debussy, and prelude in E flat maior, Rachmaninoff. 
The program was concluded by a vocal trio from New 
Castle—Mrs. M. C. Hammer, May Dorsey, Mrs. Horace 
Allison; and Esther Osthund, accompanist. H. M. B. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Shreveport, La.—By far the most important addition 
to the musical life of Shreveport and North Louisiana in 
late years is the recently organized College of Music, incor- 
porated under the !.ws of the State of Louisiana, and which 
has been enjoying a very gratifying patronage during its 
present fall term of study. Mrs. F. O. Allen, for a number 
of years a leading niusical light of this portion of the state 
and widely known throughout the country as one of the 
South’s leading women managers of famous artists and 
musical organizations, heads the College of Music as its 
nresident and director, with L. C. Allen, vice- president, 
Olivia O. Allen, secretary and treasurer, E. Moore, registrar, 
and A. L. Tillotson, accountant. The faculty, which has been 
selected with great care, is an unusually strong one. The 
p‘ano department is headed by Le Roy Carlson, previously of 
Chicago and a former pupil of Sidney Silber and Maissiye 
Bogoslawski. Leo Bonnell Pomeroy, organist of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in Shreveport, and a former pupil of Alex- 
andre Guilmant, Sir George Martin and William Middel- 
schulte, is also a member of this department and: heads the 
organ, theory, counterpoint and composition department. The 
voice department has as its head, Matilda Bartake-Mc Manus, 
formerly of Boston and a pupil of a number ‘of ‘eminent 
teachers, among whom are Wm. L. Whitney of © Boston, 
Maurice de Vries of Chicago, Renato Brogi of Florence, 
Italy, and Oscar Saenger of New York. Henrica Jones, 
formerly of Manchester, England, a pupil of Adolph Brod- 
sky, and for seven years instructor of violin at Kidd-Key 
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College, Sherman, Tex., is in charge of the violin depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lalia Hurst White, a well known concert and 
Chautauqua artist, and a former pupil of Emile Lubling and 
Carrie Munger Long, is the teacher of the Dunning System 
for the smaller pupils of the institution. The department of 
dramatic art and expression is in charge of Cleora Howlette- 
Carlson, a reader and dramatic interpreter of magnetic per- 
sonality and force. The institution gives every indication 
of enjoying a rapid and well-merited growth. W. T. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kans.—The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basil 
Kabalchich, conductor, in its initial appearance here at the 
Forum, created a vivid impression by artistic singing and a 
splendidly varied program. The local impressaria was Mrs. 

Brown, 

‘The United States Navy Band, Lieut. Charles Benter, di- 
rector, gave two concerts at the Forum for the benefit of the 
Wichita Children’s Home. This also was the first appear- 
ance of that organization. 

Will Rogers and the DeReszke Singers presented their 
annual program to a large audience. 

Lena Burton Weight, of the Fine Arts Conservatory, fol- 
lowing a recital, received some excellent local criticisms as 
a Chopin performer. Mrs. Weight has a large class in 
piano this season. 

The Wichita Choral Society, Vito Geraldo Petrone, di- 
rector, in presenting the comic opera, La Mascotte, by An- 
dran, recently, gave more than a mere amateur prediction. 
Although this society is scarcely two years old, it promises 
to become a real factor in furthering music in this city. 

Otto L. Fischer, pianist, of the Wichita Municipal Uni- 
versity, very agreeably played some solos for the current 
meeting of the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 

Marie Davis, lyric soprano, a pupil of Roy Campbell of 
the Friends University School of Music, sang a group of 
Negro spirituals at the last meeting of the Wichita Musical 
Club, C's 


A Busy Week for Hans Kindler 

Hans Kindler is fulfilling his usual large number of engage- 
ments as soloist with orchestra. This season he is appear- 
ing with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski conducting ; 
New York Philharmonic, Mengelberg conducting; and with 
the Cincinnati and Detroit orchestras, the foregoing all re- 
engagements. Mr. Kindler also recently appeared with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in New York and Washington. 
Engagements fulfilled by the well known cellist from No- 
vember 21 to 28 were as follows: 21, Philz adelphia, Pa; 22, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; 23, Washington, D. C.; 24, New York 
City; 25, Chambersburg, Pa.; 26, New York, and 27, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. In March Mr. Kindler’s engagements will take 
him to California. 





MEET YOUR MUSICAL FRIENDS AT THE 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 WEST 57TH STREET 
The New York Home of the Musician 


Near Carnegie Hall and Principal Studios 
Convenient for the Star and Student 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day 

Sultes from $8.00 per Day 











RUDOLPH GRUEN, Accompanist to PauL 


A.THouse, AkTHUR MippLeton, Titro RuFFO 
“Tone, Action and Power Unsurpassed” 


“Messrs. Kranich & Bach, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“I want to express my sincere appreciation of your 
incomparable instrument. 

“Its tone, action and power are unsurpassed by any 
piano I have ever known. 

“Very sincerely, 


seek 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 
237 Rast 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Bivp., Cutcaco, Inn, 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Songs 


( Verlagsanstalt ii ssochlie Tonkunstler, Berlin) 


Children’s Songs for Adults, by Hermann Bielefeld.— 
The German title is Kinderlieder fiir Erwachsene. There 
is no indication as to the authorship of the German 
poems. The translations are by Julia von Bose. There 
are six songs with the titles: Dance, my pretty poppet; 
The Bogey; My little chicken; Three geese; John Mc- 
Elsey; The Dog. The German words are highly amus- 
ing, mostly in dialect. Anyone who is familiar with the 
folk-tunes of Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel will be 
able to picture the sort of music here used, though the 
fabric is a bit more modern and a bit more complex. 
Still, the German folk-idiom is here, and very delightful 
it is. This reviewer believes that such songs would be 
sure-fire hits with American recital audiences. The only 
reservation must be with regard to the translations. Not 
that one can blame the translator—such words simply do 
not translate. There is no English or American equiva- 
lent for the ideas, and the mere loss of sound-values 
(which, in German, are comic) is a serious drawback. 
Singers could, and should use the originals and give out- 
line translations on the programs. 


Piano 


(Maxeschig & Company, Paris) 


Sixty-four Preludes for piano, by E. R. Blanchet.— 
Mr. Blanchet is the Swiss modernist whose work has 
been introduced to American audiences by Rudolph Ganz, 
noted pianist, composer, and conductor. These preludes, 
issued in three books, are described in the sub-title as 


transcendental, contrapuntal, technical studies. They 
demand the highest possible virtuosity. Only a master 
of the keyboard could possibly do them justice. They 
are so well thought of by musicians that Paderewski 
himself has w ritten an introduction to the work, which 
is published in three languages at the beginning. In this 
introduction Paderewski says; “As a composer and a 


poet Blanchet fortunately does not allow himself to be 
dominated by the virtuoso—thus we get a supremely 
valuable work of art.”” Paderewski goes on to say that 
“it is modern music without doubt, music that is orig- 
inal, personal, daring, yet it has one priceless quality— 
that is sincerity. 
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obviously sincerity and is obviously striving to produce 
beauty according to the dictates of his own natural in- 
ventiveness. There is no affectation nor mathematical 
calculation in this music. One may not like it but if so 
it is simply because tastes differ and one does not like 
what Mr. Blanchet likes. The music is extraordinarily 
individual. It is quite safe to say that there has never 
been anything quite like it before, and it is, so far as 
this reviewer can perceive, impossible to point to any 
influence which may have led to it except the natural 
influences of classicism, which is the common property 


of all musicians. These works are recommended to 
piano virtuosi and advanced students with pleasure 
They are used in the conservatories of Paris, Brussels, 


Leipsic, Cologne, etc. 


a) 


Sessions’ Choral in Successful Concert 

The Men’s Choral Club of South Manchester, Conn., 
Archibald, Sessions, conductor, recently gave the first con 
cert of its third season. The soloists were Richard ( rooks, 
tenor; Hazel Theodorowicz, cellist, and Mildred Godfrey 
Hall, harpist. With the club Mr. Crooks sang the Hymn to 
the Madonna by Kremser and An American Ace by Fred 
eric Stevenson. He also sang three other groups of songs, 
scoring a big success. The club, in addition to the numbers 
just mentioned, sang Salutation (Gaines), I Wish to Tune 
my Quivering Lyre (Spross), The Winds (Noll), a Deems 
Taylor arrangement of a Czechkoslovakian folksong en- 
titled Waters Ripple and Flow, two songs by Oley Speaks 
entitled Star Eyes and Morning, Shadow March by Pro- 
theros, and Chain of Jungle Lite by Ralph Baldwin. The 
American Ace (Stevenson) has obligatos tor cello and harp 
and proved very effective. The Hymn to the Madonna, 
with tenor solo, has also a harp obligato and under Mr 
Sessions’ skilled leadership was beautifully done and much 
applauded, as were, indeed, all of the offerings of the clut : 
which is an organization of the first rank and does infin 
credit not only to the city but also to Mr, Sessions and the 
members of the club, Mrs. Thodorowicz proved to be a 
splendid cellist. She played selections from Bach, Rameau, 
Faure and Popper and was cordially received 


Liebling Recitals Continue Popular 


Concerts of recent date which have brought George Lieb 
ling distinct recognition have been appearances in Le Mars, 
1., Marshall, Minn., and Dubuque, la. On December 1 the 
pianist appeared in Sioux Falls, S. D., as the second attra 


where he played 
ballot programs He 
his brilliant and easy 
informality of his 


tana College winter course, 
from his famous 
audience not only by 
also by the geniality and 


tion of the Aug 

selections chosen 
pleased his large 
but 
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pianist and his listeners. On the same after 
noon Mr. Liebling also appeared for the Sioux Falls Music 
Club, where he addressed the members with some appro 
priate remarks as to the place music clubs hold in the 
scheme for progress, and the important factor which they are 
in the musical life of America today 
Recently Mr. Liebling was engaged by the 
station in New York to broadcast at a lecture 
which time he made an interesting talk on three composers 
he had intimately known—Liszt, Moszkowski and Tschaikow 
sky—and told some of his personal reminiscences of these 
masters. The pianist cl kind interest of Tschai 
kowsky who gave him his own interpretation of his famous 


between the 


WRNY radio 


recital, at 


rerishes the 


piano concerto in B flat, and in a similar way Mr. Liebling 
personifies Liszt's own style when playing this master’s 
concerto in E flat. Besides his intimate talk Mr. Liebling 
rendered the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s piano con 
certo, Moskowski's Serenata an ut Spanish Daac and Liszt's 


second Hungarian Rhapsody The hour 


: 
lovers all over the country 


Liebestraum and 
was enjoyed by radio music 


Tokatyan with Wolfsohn 

of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
rt management of the 
January 1, 1927 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Attractive Violin Music 


The Joy of Spring 
By Ethel Glenn Hier - - Price 60c. 


Music, of a lilting song-like 
quently taking the second voice 
throughout but rich in expressiveness 


number 
Spanish Dance 
By Cecil Burleigh - - 60c. 
A delightful number of true Spanish flavor 


peramental middle section decidedly romantic serves to 
taste as well as developing digital proficiency. 
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CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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This must be said of all Mr. Blanchet’s work. He has 


which immediately establishes a bond of friendship 

















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-elghth son 14-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Party a en Under the Univeraity of the State & New York 


CARL HEIN..... ‘das ctors..........-AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music eading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 
Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEIN; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 


Theory and Composition: Prof Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 
other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 
terpoint and ee ‘anna Students for individual lessons may enter at any time. Catalogue on application. 
Address Dept. A 


Ghe Cleheland Justitute of - (usir 


NEW TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 14 
Complete Courses for Students of All Grades 


Four year course leads to teacher's certificate or diploma. Two orchestras afford 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
he student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 








Cleveland, Ohio 





2827 Euclid Avenue 


Lambert TENOR 
FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

aS For Cone gements A t 
“LOUDON "CHARLTON 4 

Carnegie Hall New York 


REGINA A. deSALES| ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION— REPERTORY CONCERT VIOLINIST 

















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimpatt Hatz, Caicaco, It. 





e e of the City of New York 
Institute of Musical Art 120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


VIGTOR HARRIS: 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





THE BEAUFORT 
aa bs est 57th Street 
3053 Circle 
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Wisconsin Conservatory | i 
Milwaukee’s Leading School of Music 


THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. EMIL H. KOEPKE, Secy. & Mgr. 
WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. and Musical Director 

Assistant Directors: Frank Olin Thompson, Kathrine M. Clarke, Edwin G. Kappelmann. 
Advisory Council and Board of Examiners; Hans Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Geor 
Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt-Kirchner, Arthur +t 
Arneke and Estelle Fielding. 

Systematic Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Theory, Normal Training, History of Music, 
Dancing, Languages, Psychology and Pedagogy. 

A SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 301 Stephenson Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Derroit Sy Scores 1s Boston 


Ihe first visit of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra to this city, December 6, in Symphony Hall, proved 
to be one of the notable events of the The local 
popularity of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who conducts this organi- 
audience than one 


MPHONY 


Boston 


scason, 


zation, helped attract a more numerous 

may generally find at concerts by out-of-town orchestras. 
lis program was well designed to disclose the powers 
of his band and his own abilities as a leader. Beethoyen’s 
third Leonore overture, Schumann's symphony in D minor, 
Bozzi's Intermezzi for strings, inspired by Goldoni’s comedies, 
Chausson’s tone-poem, Viviane, and the Spanish Caprice 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Virtually the creation of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, this orchestra, 


although not as large as others here in the East, is equal 
to the demands of modern as well as classic music. It 
ncludes some excellent material, notably among the strings, 
and others not so good. The quality of performance, how 
ever, reflects great credit on Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Rarely 


responsiveness 
temperament 


sensitive 
musical 


there to be found such 


orchestra to the 


indeed is 
on the part of an 


of its conductor. As a pianist Mr. Gabrilowitsch is pleasantly 
remembered for his poetic—indeed romantic—approach to 
music, his sure instinct for the melodic line and for 
the exquisite balance and unfailing sense of style that 
he maintained in his playing. It was hardly surprising to 
discover these same qualities in his conducting. A just 


for orchestral 
absence of the 
permits of inter 


Detroit band makes 
More ver, the 


nature 


im the 
qualit 
Gabrilowitsch’s 


halance of choirs 
tone of beautiful 


sensational in Mr 


pretations that are notable for breadth of conception and 
for Treedom from exaggerated effects. To be sure, the 
product of one and another modernist aiming at extreme 
imtensity of expression might conceivably suffer at such 


Gabrilowitsch 
notably the song ful 
romantic lyricism of 


given the chosen pieces, Mr 
and his orchestra did them full justice, 
symphony of Schumann. The ardent, 
this work enjoyed that unrestrained and unclouded expres 
sion which used to characterize Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s inter- 
pretations of Schumann in his pianistic days Equally 
effective was the poignantly beautiful tone poem of Chausson, 
reminiscent of Wagner, to be sure, but never- 


hands; but 


occasionally 
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theless unmistakably Chausson, the wistful and poetic com- 
poser whose untimely death cut short a promising career. 
The incisive rhythms and sunny colors of Rimsky’s version 
of Spain were brought out with compelling virtuosity, while 
the strings played very well indeed the soundly constructed 
Intermezzi of Bossi. Only in the stirring overture of 
Beethoven did Mr. Gabrilowitsch seem to miss fire, as we 
get it from bolder and more dramatic imaginations—say, 
Serge Koussevitzky’s. But one would be an ingrate to 
search for shortcomings on occasions like this début of the 
Detroit Orchestra. They had a richly-merited success, with 
numerous recalls for Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and it is to be 
hoped that they will visit Boston often. . 
OxtorrF Wins TrruMpPH IN Dexsut 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, made his first appearance 
in this city on December 7, at Jordan Hall. Schumann's 
symphonic studies, pieces by Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin 
and Medtner, Litszt’s arrangement of Schubert's ever-lovely 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, and Balakireff's exacting show-piece, 
Islamey, gave the newcomer abundant opportunity to reveal 
those gifts that had won him great praise elsewhere. He 
soon proved that he merits rank with the greatest of con- 
temporary pianists. Brilliance is his for the asking—witness 
the ease, surety and breakneck speed with which he dis- 
posed of Balakireff's difficulties. This prodigious technic, 
however, is used not as an end in itself, but to express 
the composer and himself in terms of music according to 
the loftiest standards. Hand, mind, imagination—all com- 
bine to serve an artist who must be thoroughly satisfying 
to the most exacting listener. His extraordinary command 
of touch and tone were eloquently disclosed in his sympa- 
thetic treatment of Schubert’s poignant song; nor did 
warmth of imagination fail him in the rhapsody of Brahms 
or the Chopin nocturne. Beauty of tone, a keen sense of 
rhythm and poetic feeling stamped his playing of the other 
Chopin numbers. All in All, Mr. Orloff made a mighty 
auspicious entry into Boston, one that augurs well for next 
time. 

Cortor with Boston SyMPHONY 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, was the soloist at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of December 5 and 6, in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Cortot gave a fresh demonstration of his familiar 
abilities as virtuoso and artist in Beethoven's Emperor 
concerto, a performance that was heightened by the excellent 
accompaniment of Serge Koussevitzky and his great orches- 
tra. The French pianist repeated the success that he has 
always enjoyed here. The program opened with Beethoven's 


third Leonore overture, this being its first performance 
by Mr. Koussevitzky “at these concerts.” As was to be 
expected, the Russian leader missed none of the anguish 


and suspense, the ecstasy and triumph of this epitomized 
drama, giving it one of the most stirring performances that 
has ever been heard here. Conductor and orchestra again 
covered themselves with glory in Ravel's brilliant and alto- 
gether entertaining orchestration of Moussorgsky’s piano 
pieces, Pictures at an Exhibition. The audience was very 
enthusiastic. 

Pautine DANFortTH SoLoist witH Prop_e’s SyMPHONY 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, was the soloist at the 
concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, December 7, 
in Jordan Hall. Miss Danforth chose Rachmaninoft's con- 
certo in F sharp minor and repeated the success that she 
won at her recital a few weeks ago, thanks to this pianist’s 
highly serviceable technic, command of shading and musical 
feeling. The audience was warmly appreciative, recalling 
the soloist several times. For the piece de resistance of 
his purely orchestral numbers Stuart Mason, the People’s 
popular conductor, chose Beethoven's second symphony and 
played it in musicianly fashion, with a sensitive regard for 
melody and structure. Mr. Mason opened the concert with 
Mendelssohn's seldom-heard overture, The Fair Melusina, 
and closed with a delightful performance of Thomas’ over- 
ture to Mignon. 

HorrFMANN IN FAMILIAR PLEASURES 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, came to Boston for his annual 
appearance, December 7, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Hofmann’s 
proverbial mastery of his instrument was plentifully in evi- 
dence and an audience of good size rose to him. Beethoven's 
Pathetic sonata, Scriabin’s F sharp major sonata, pieces by 
Mendelssohn, Behrend, Chasins and Chopin, and Balakireff’s 
Islamey, made up his program. There were of course many 
encores, 


second 


Bauer PLEASES WITH Harvarp GLEE CLuB 

Harold Bauer, pianist, was assisting artist at the first 
concert this season of the Harvard Glee Club, December 9, 
in Symphony Hall. Bach’s A minor suite, the Moonlight 
sonata of Beethoven and_ lighter numbers by Schumann, 
Ravel and Chopin gave Mr. Bauer ample opportunity to 
display those admirable qualities as technician, musician 
and interpreter of rare insight and imagination that have long 
since won him a large following in these parts. The audience 
recalled him again and again. 

After a year’s absence abroad Dr. Archibald T: Davison 
resumed his distinguished leadership of the club. He led 
with his customary spirit and authority through an uncom- 
monly interesting program that included numbers from 
Williams, Bach, Vittoria, Weelkes, Bantock, Daniels, Boro- 
din, Elgar, two choruses and ballet from Gluck’s Orpheus 
and the finale from Wagner's Die Meistersinger. Dr. Davison 
was warmly welcomed and the Glee Club vigorously 
applauded. 

KuRENKO AND CORNELL IN Jornt CoNncERT 

Maria Kurenko, soprano, ably accompanied by Granville 
English, and Louis Cornell, pianist, gave a joint concert, 
November 29, in Symphony Hall. Mme. Kurenko renewed 
and strengthened the favorable impression that she left here 
last season as an artist endowed with a flexible voice of 
lovely quality and as a vocalist of skill whose singing yields 
uncommon pleasure. Her numbers included old airs of Lotti, 
Pergolese, and Lully, operatic arias from Bellini and Mous- 
sorgsky; and songs from Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Chopin, Hadley, Carey-Wilson, Arne, Sadero, and Arditi. 

Mr. Cornell demonstrated his abilities as a pianist in 
pieces by Hutcheson, D’Albert, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel, Liszt, and for brilliant closing number, Percy 
Grainger’s paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s Flower Waltz. 
Although this choice of numbers did not give him too 
much opportunity to display great power, there was ample 
evidence of praiseworthy qualities—technical, musical, and 
interpretive. His technical equipment was manifestly ade- 
quate for the demands of his program and he proved that he 
could be brilliant when brilliance was-required. Moreover, he 
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disclosed a praiseworthy sense of style, incisive rhythm and 
sound musicianship in his playing. With such powers at 
his command Mr. Cornell may proceed with impunity to 
interpretations that have more of vigor and less restraint, 
that give his imagination free play. Both artists were cor- 
dially received by an audience which made up in enthusiasm 
what it lacked in numbers. 





Chimes of Normandy Proves Delightful 


A delightful performance of the Chimes of Normandy was 
given at, the Jolson Theater on December 13, when some 
surprisingly good singing was heard. Especially noteworthy 
was the work of M. Hirigaray, who possesses a voice of 
sterling quality, which he uses well. A fine appearance and 
unusual skill in acting, although the part did not call for 
much, added to the finesse of his performance. M. Foix as 
Grenicheux revealed again his serviceable tenor voice and he 
put himself wholly into the part, winning much applause 
after his various solos. 

In Mile. Evrard, who was the Germaine, one found per- 
sonal charm, attractiveness and a certain amount of naive- 
ness, along with a light, but pleasing soprano voice, while 
Mile, Syril, a vivacious foil, sang well and lent humor and 
pep to the evening. M. Servatius as Gaspard stood out cap- 
itally, and as a matter of fact each and every one did his 
and her best to make the pe rformance interesting and enjoy- 
able and they succeeded. The orchestra played well under 
skilful direction, but the ensemble was poor, especially in 
comparison with the admirable choral singing that is preval- 
ent upon the light opera stage today. 

The French Company, at the Jolson Theater, is drawing 
enthusiastic audiences nightly, and with such splendid offer- 
ings it is to be hoped that its season will be a long one. 


Program at Mark Strand Theater 


Managing Director Joseph Plunkett arranged an elabor- 
ate musical program as an accompaniment to The Girl 
From Coney Island, the feature picture at the Mark Strand 
Theater for the week beginning December 11. The over- 
ture was the sixth Hungarian rhapsody, played by the or- 
chestra (Carl Edouarde, musical director, and Alois Reiser, 
conductor) with czymbalom cadenza by Elsie Patay. The 
musicianly playing of this favorite Liszt work aroused 
the audience to great enthusiasm, and little wonder, for 
the contrasting moods were brought out very definitely. 
The Dutch Treat lived up to its title, for it was indeed a 
treat to watch the clean-cut dancing of the ballet and to 


listen to Pauline Miller's clear soprano voice in Ring- 
Hager’s The Clock of Love. Irving Aaronsen and his 
Commanders, direct from European triumphs, were en- 


joyed in a return engagement. These talented young men 
played with skill and, judging from the spontaneous ap- 
plause, their humorous songs met with the entire approval 
of the Mark Strand patrons. The program also included 
a comedy last week, There He (soes, with Harry Langdon. 
The final offering was an excellent organ solo, Walter Wild 
and Frederick Smith alternating at the console. 


The Paramount Theater 


The bill at the Paramount Theater for the week of De- 
cember 11 included several musical features of more than 
passing interest. For instance there was an interesting little 
film depicting the struggle and life of Ludwig Van Bee- 
thoven, given in commemoration of his birthday anniversary, 
December 16, 1770, and for a prelude to this picture the or- 
chestra appropriately played some of his best known works. 
Then there was Jesse Crawford, the Paramount’s admirable 
organist, who has attracted considerable attention since the 
opening of the theater, who exhibited his technical skill and 
interpretative ability in gems from Tschaikowsky on the huge 
and fascinating Wurlitzer organ. These musical features 
aroused surprising enthusiasm, showing conclusively that the 
motion theater audiences have become accustomed to the 
classics and enjoy them. One of the loveliest ballets seen in 
quite a while was The Four Seasons, devised and staged by 
Boris Petroff. The Dennis Sisters sang charmingly, and the 
picture, Stranded in Paris, with Bebe Daniels, was an un- 
usually good one. 





Claussen Entertained in Reno 


Complimenting Julia Claussen, prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Alice Brady Taylor, her accom- 
panist, Mrs. Frank E. Humphrey, president of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, presided over an informal luncheon at 
the club home recently. Russet chrysanthemums graced the 
table. Present were Mesdames Frank Humphrey, Julia 
Claussen, Alice Taylor, Walter Pratt, Fred Armbruster 
(leader of the Twentieth Century Chorus), E. F. Lunsford 
(chairman of music), J. R. Van Nagell and B. D. Billing- 
hurst. 
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Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Feb. 4, St. Peter, Minn. 

Feb. 8, Deadwood, S. D. 

Feb. 10, Spearfish, S. D,. pr. 5, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Feb. 16, Yankton, S. D. May 3-7, Cincinnati, O. 

re. 16, Springfield,. S. P. May 9-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
21, Leavenworth, PETERSON, MAY 


Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. 
cone Oskaloosa, Ta. 


Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. LONDON STRING Qu Kane ET hey a Newark, N. J. 

April 1, Los Aggens, Cal., and Jan. 10, Cleveland, O Mar. 31, Provo, Utah 
Hollywood, Cal. LULL, BARBARA PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 

Apr. z Los Angeles, Cal, Feb. 2, Chicago, Ill, A 

Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. Feb. 6, St. Louis, Mo. Jan. 9, Newark, NI 

Apr. 1i, Tucson, Ariz. . Feb. 20, Boston, Maes, 30, Newark, J. 

Apr. 15; San Francisco, Cal. Mar. 19, Buffalo, N. PONSELL E, ROSA 

Avs. SY re ge , MACMILLEN, FRANC. Is Mch. alt Lake City, Utah 

Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. an. 24, Mt. Vernon, Ohio iE iE » 

are oi. | ee me . oe 31, Denton, Tex. BAY MOND, cncnGs. PER 

Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. ‘eb. 1, Dallas, Tex. 

Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. Feb. 2, Ft, Worth, Tex = rh Salen =4 * Y. 

Apr. 27, Tacoma, ash. Feb. 4, Houston, Tex. RESP , 

Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. si IGHI, OTTORINO 

Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. Feb. 9, Columbia, Mo. Feb. 1, Cleveland, O. 


May 2, Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 13, Duluth, Minn 
fiddlebury, Vt. 
ALICE 


Feb. 18, Athens, Ohio 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O 


RETHBERG, ELISABETH 
Jan. 27, Richmond, Va. 

REUTER, RUDOLPH 
Jan. 3, Rock Island, Il. 


Jan. 12, Indianapolis, Ind 


May 17, 
HACKETT, 

Feb. 15-16, Minneapolis, Minn. 
HESS, MYRA 


— i io. MAIER, GUY—PATTISON, he 20, Los Angeles, Cal. 
an. % i Dec. 26, Minnea opie. Minn. ana aa Cal, 
an, 20, Liver SEN, 

an. 27, Eastbourne Tan ¢ Bk nag, Sh are Feb, 21, Ogden, Utah 

an, 29, Hague M RISE, KATHRYN RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
an. 30, Amsterdam . 4, Newark, N. CHOIR 


an. 31, Rotterdam MIDDL E TON, ART ur 


Dec. 25, St. Louis, Mo. 





Feb, 2, Hague May 9, Topeka, Kan. Jan. 3, Dallas, Tex 
Feb. 8, Brummen Jan. 10, Lancaster, Pa. = 4, Wichita Falls, Tox 
Feb. 10, Hague Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 5, Denison, Tex. 
Ang 2° pees Mar. 10, Johnstown, Pa. Jan. 6, Denton, Tex. 
eb. 19, London Mar. 29, Paterson, N. J. 
Feb. 24, Brighton MURPHY, LAMBERT Sch. 18 Richmond, — 
Feb. 26, London Jan. 7, Wellesly, Mass. SIMONDS BRUC 
Mar. 1, Edinburgh Feb. 21, Chicago, Ill. a ey om 
Mar. 3, Glasgow Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. Le ah - avale, Cone. 
Mar. 7, Glasgow NAEGELE, CHARLES oh < War Maser Coe 
Mar. 14, a Jan. 2 Portland Me ~. ew Haven, Conn 
Mar. 17, Bat an. 5. Boston, Mass. SMIT A wt agg 
ae a. nm NEW YORK STRING an. ordentown J. 
Ap Vie . QUARTET an. 21, Staunton, Va. 
HU TC HE SON. a eRNE ST ox: ¥ etneced: Mise Jan. 22, Waynesboro, Va. 
Feb. SON, Williamaport, |} a. ‘ Jan 10, Paduca Ky “ SOPKIN, STEFAN 
JOHNSO OSAMO an uk 1 hn, > Dec. 31-Jan. 1, Chicago, Ill 
GORDON, TAYLOR an. 11, Louisville, Ky. rf 


Jam. 12, Anderson, III. (Continued on page 42) 




















Mch. 14, Los oe Cal. om 

a ork ARTH| be eer eee 
an. 10, Kent, Ohio 
Jan 11, Freemont, Ohio E Studio 
Jan. 12, Albion, Mich. N 
Jan. 13, Rockford, Ill. Fort 
Jan. 14, Culver, Ind R Washing: 
Jan. 15, Battle Creek, Mich. Y ton Ave, 
Jan. 16, Champaign, Ill. Baritone Soloist, Cathedral Phone: Wash 
Jan. 17, Pontiac, Ill. St. John the Divine Heights 06517 
Jan. 18, Decatur, Ill. 
Jan. 19, Richmond, Ind. RA LPH A’ LL 
Jan. 20, Cc hillicothe, Ohio 
Jan, 21, Newark, Ohio AC 
Jan. 22, New Concord, Ohio 125 22d Street, yoy Pionts, ae 6. 
_ 33) a yin Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
an. 24. Marion, Ohio 
Jan. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich. DO RWIN’S VIOLIN 
Jan. 26, Ft. Weves, Ind. STUDIO 
é 27 . zis a * * * 
= 28" aay aoe Mas 79 h. A School of Individual Instruction 


Jan. 29, Muskegon, Mich. 5282 Penn St. Reading, Pa. 











342 WEST 56th STREET an. 31, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Two, three, five room studio suites, having house- eb. I, Gainesville, Fla. 
keeping facilities, with one or two baths, at Feb. 3, Montevallo, Ala. 
moderate rentals. Feb. 6, Indianapolis, Ind. 
15 East 38th Street, piano studios rented by the Feb. 15, Norton, Mass. 
hour, Lexington 10125. Feb. 16, Boston, Mass. 
; *ornen? | MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 
U . LILLIA 
T COLORATURA SOPRANO 
H q? Ss ms. 8 ‘es Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
West 73rd Street New York City 
B VOICE 
E 
5 808 S. Broadway HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
 § Los Angeles, Cal. Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
A 








Capacity 
1,000 






Fireproof 


The 


eth 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


PREFERRED 
in Winter and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the best.. 


either upon American or European plan 
+..and sensible rates wi 
For the Breakers Gueste— 
Health Baths Golf Privileges 
Afternoon Teas 
Orchestra Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


— JULIAN A, HILLMAN 
cog. s Vice-President 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


MARK 
MARKOFF 
Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tiflls Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 89th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 











MME. CAROLINE 


LOW Eli 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studie :Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. Studie 7A N.Y. Plaza 2690 





VOICE BUILDER 
Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 28 West 76th St., N.Y. 
Phone: Endicott 7831 
Member of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association 


META SCHUMANN 


Germany’s foremost operatic bureau 


Agentur Otto Mertens, Berlin 


Special official representative: Berlin State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, Dresden 
and all other leading German opera houses. Also Barcelona and Madrid. Correspondence 
in English. 

Berlin NW 7. 


THE CHARLES TAMME SCHOOL FOR SINGING 


Under the Personal Direction of Mr. Charlies Tamme, Tenor 
Director Greenwich Village Choral Society and of the Hempstead Methodist 
Church Chorus Choir. 


2231 Broadway, New York 





Dorotheen Strasse 78 





Episcopa: 


Auditions by appointment 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 














LaF ERUMEN STUDIOS 
r-Planist Concert Planist and ~~ Cpectatiatng in 
folce Buliding Interpretation and Technique 
STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YOR PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Fall Term Riek September Ist 








MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


ry 

















Apply Secretary Room 517 118 North La Salle Strest, Chicago 








HECKSCHER FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN 


5th Ave. at 104th St. 


Offers the matchless facilities of a charming theatre intime for Children's Plays—Rehearsals 
—Orchestras—Concerts—T heatricals—Demonstrations—Lectures—Addresses. 
Seats 667—Perfect Acousticse-—Strictly fireproof 


Matinees $100 Evenings $150 


Discount for children’s activities only. All income devoted to child welfare 
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STANLEY, HELEN rIPICA ORCHESTRA Enquirer, and Lillian Tyler Plogstedt in the C incinnati Post San Francisco, to be called the California String Quartet 
STRATTON CHARLES Feb. 16, Los Angeles, Cel. commented: “New and interesting soloist. Voice of lovely The personnel, besides Mr. Pollak himself, includes Wil- 
; ‘weg TF roy ER NEST Ms shimmering quality used with discretion and sincerity,.. liam Wolski, second violin; Romain Verney, viola, and 
Feb. 25, Winchester, Va la < Chicago. Ii! ine musicianship. . .in German her diction was perfection ” Michel Penha, cello, the latter two having formerly been 
St INDELIU; Ss MARIE Jas Wheaton, Ill \ voice of good quality and well handled. . .sang with at solo desks with the Philadelphia Orchestra. The quar- 
i me Meatammers, 2 , Ave i, T beautiful simplicity. . .skillful phrasing,” wrote the critic, tet will make its first appearance during December at the 
i } Greenville, S. C Streator, II Aura Smith, in the Commercial Tribune. Auditorium before a public of 6,000 school children. Mr. 
’ Jan. 23, New Hayen, Conn. VAN DER VEER, NEVADA Pollak’s pupil, Bronislay Gimpel, continues to win fame 
aon ag hy 8 Jan. 20, St. Paul, Minn — —, ——— in Europe. He played lately by invitation before the King 
( ti, O Jas o> Seana lis, _— of Italy in the royal palace -and the king presented him 
farrishurg > jan. 31, New Orleans, La ws ‘ 
May H urg, I Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mict with a gold cigarette box. 
De Pa M 2 to 7, Cincinnati, OU _ 
1 P May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa is 
. uN} VREELAND. JEANNETTI Baroness Turk-Rohn Makes Record of Her 
a lan. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. ~ ° 
“ lan. 20° St. Paul, Mint Students’ Voices 
] l Jar 1, Minneapolis, Minn U : + : “ . 
a f , neeasing effort may bring its own reward but to 
Sic lan. 28, Atlant 3a > on. . bag ‘ 
i & un City, Ia = 4 a I Answers to letters received in this department are published Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn, well known Chicago voice 
an. 21, Grinnell, Ia an. 31, New Orleans, La as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the é Ke z £. 7 < } i . 
23, Indianapolis, Ind Feb, 8, Hamilton, Ont limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are teacher, her unceasing efforts in behalf of her pupils is 
B> Zze Somnengo, © ee re "=" answered seriatim. bringing reward and renown both to herself and to her 
Cievelas ’ Apt. 35-26, 2 =, Se. Musicat Dictionary ee 
Oberli oO 4 > puptis 
: = VARREN, OLGA _ a 1 Ter e : 
I ‘ : Feb. 24, Danbury, Conn G. H. 1 Phere is a Dictionary of Musica Perms that A new machine has recently been devised which will 
ERRENRATH, REINALD ould oe a help to you. It is compiled by Theo. Baker of — secord and re-record the human voice in all its qualities. 
O Jan. 6, San Diego, Cal Biographical Dictionary fame It covers a large and ex The Baroness has secured the machine for registering the 
Feb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla haustive English vocabulary with German, French and Ital voices of her students, as an aid to them in overcoming 
Pas e an definitions included. There is a supplementary English difficulties of speech, etc. Not only does this aia the 
Cincinnati \cclaims Else Harthan Arendt Italian vocabulary for composers. It is published by G. pupil in placing the tones but also in detecting the mis- 
Emery Auditorium, Cin hirmer, but undoubtedly procurable at all music stores. pronunciation of words, which is so vital. 
Harthan Arendt.was heard in that VARIATIONS When a student comes to Baroness Turk-Rohn for study 
t with the Orpheus Club M. B.—It is not very difficult to write or compose simple she registers the voice. And she records the voice at 
1) rt 1 g t groups of songs and ariations, if, as you say, you want to do it merely to amuse regular intervals of six weeks or two months to show the 
irself. If you have the theme to start from, also a knowl progress of study. By pointing out the habits, good and 
r a ge dge of music that gives you the original rhythm, the embel had, the student is more easily able to overcome his faults, 
| nee Ww nik tf unqual lishments, called variations, are more or less simple The the baroness finds. 
. sce ) —_ plete Mir eerste be lost sight of no matter how florid the The Baroness has adopted many new methods in her 
derstanding and — embellishments are. This is, of course, speaking of an work of turning out singers for the operatic and concert 
t ere sung last evening by Mm amateur playing for amusement. Variations can be im stage. Recently she inaugurated a series of lectures for 
I uid the Cincinnati provised and they furnish much pleasure to the amateur the students and their parents with regard to matters per- 
vho has knowledge of composition to a greater or less od taining to the health of the singer. More than a year ago 
nt. As you know, there are variations written in what che adopted the program of giving short period lessons 
ay be called a “serious manner,” that are difficult as well — q.jj y. 
brilliant 





Following the holiday season, Baroness von Turk-Rohn 

q will appear in a series of concerts, she being an accom- 
_D. S. E.—If you are studying music seriously you un- plished coloratura soprano. Her pupils gave her a recep- 

Matchles: SS doubtedly have experimented in transposing musical composi- tion at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on December 12, and 


tions from one key to another. But to transpose music their Christmas recital followed the next week 


I quickly and successfully requires study; nor do all students a 
acquire the art without much study and practice. It is, like x ‘ 
z' M I QO many other things, quite easy to do “when you know how.” Another Ohio Date for Macmillen 
Your teacher could probably assist you to obtain a working Just returned from a concert tour of .the Buckeye State, 
knowledge of a system, which seems to be what you desire Francis Macmillen’s popularity there is such that he has 
PIANOS” to attain. If you learn a system and then practice it, YOU feen engaged again this season in Ohio for a recital in 
can possibly get on without further lessons, if you have (hiflicothe on March 31. Other engagements the violinist 
tients } perseverance will fill that month include Syracuse, N. Y., Lock Haven, 
Pa., and Normal, Ill. 
Pollak’s First San Francisco Recital ——_ ——E_ 


Robert Pollak, who resigned as head of the master class x tax JODx ISL IO IONKIONN ») 4 


OA > for violin in the Vienna Conservatory to accept a similar 
y ae To. position at the San Francisco Conservatory, recently made 
; ‘ his first appearance in that city as a soloist, giving a recital as e 
—s OUuciL that in the Colonial ball- room of the Hotel St. Francis on 
# 


TRANSPOSING 


To a 


































November 30. He played the D minor concerto of Tar- “THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


yy: peace Ome tini, the D major concerto of Mozart, Ernest Bloch’s Baal Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 


Ichem, with the composer (who is director of the San Fran- Period and Modern Designs 


ord to Buy, cisco Conserv: med | at the piano, and a group Hf short Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


numbers by Bach, Lully and Leclair. He was ably accom Grand in Upright Form 


muhne Me TES panied by Ada (¢ “ie ment Reproducing and Player-Pianos 


There was a distinguished audience of San Francisco Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecihan 
musicians and music lovers present and Mr. Pollak mad 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


- meget Bh g enema ear San Lynde bam Holland, Michigan 

ews spoke of his “masterly technic’ and added: “The 

MILTON PIANO ©. newcomer plays with great feeling, but his emotions are Write for Art Catalog 
NewYork well under the control of a keen musical intelligence.” 


Mr. Pollak has already organized a string quartet in 


LESTER P 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 














_ Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
PIANO 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 













BALDWIN 


se e Cincinnati s | DANES N 


Wi RY CG & Se oO N 4 Manufacturers of the | LA NO 
WING P BD suite forthe StuctioDeiga 

| in Tone and TouchModerate in Price 
A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 














ast & Harmline 


“THE STRADIVARIUS | 
OF PIANOS” | . 






Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 







the world has ever known. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, | 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 














A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 











The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


N 2 ’ New York, June 19th, 1919 
ame The Autopiano Company, 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 











on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


Dear Sirs— 


a synonym for artistic excellence. aed iene la aac aia 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Rutopiano, which I consider ‘one of the nest ‘players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. Pg IE Ap ee 
To make the most artistic piano undérstand why the Avtopiano ‘leads in “the ‘player 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 





its accomplishment is evidenced by i 2 
the fact that: . 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 





























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE AMATEUR SPIRIT ‘IN MUSIC—By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


of 
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